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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


with the Government offices humming with con- 

ferences and Congress trying to accelerate its 
pace. Results: Many important developments reported 
in the succeeding pages, those below among them: 


Bess te holds its own as another week ends 


Price Stability, Credit Inflation and the New Deal 
testing its Controls. 
The Lincoln’s Birthday speeches: terse and compre- 


hensive summaries. 


Our National Defense: where America stands 
among her good neighbors and her potential 
enemies. 


¢ Labor: the Challenge of the Machine. 


¢ The Puppet War in the Orient. 


Gold for the vaults of China, the sequel of the silver 
policy. 


@) Voice of the New Deal: 
Satellite Cities: Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture. ; 
For Art and Culture: Holger Cahill, National Di- 
rector of the Federal Art Project. 
Security Wage Policy: Col. Lawrence Westbrook, 
Assistant Works Progress Administrator. 


Voice of Basiness: 

Our Flexible Constitution: W. J. Cameron of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

The Radio and Democracy: David Sarnoff, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of America. 

Plea for Economic Freedom: Harper Sibley, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


@ The first Social Security Checks go out. 
@] How will we pay for the Farm Program? 


]| Safety in the Air: a News Reel of the aviation in- 
vestigation. 
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The Growing Trend Toward Indirect Taxation 


Three-fifths of Federal Government's 


Income Now 


From ‘Invisible’ 


Levies—Total of All Taxes Greater Than in 1929 


NDIRECT TAXES — sometimes 
I called invisible taxes — provided 

the National Government during 
depression years with more and more 
of its income. 

Income and inheritance, or direct 
taxes, in the same period produced a 
decreasing proportion of the Federal 
Government’s revenue. 

The trend, until 1935, was away 
from broader dependence on taxes 
that individuals can see and feel di- 
rectly and toward those that are 
buried in the price of goods and only 
indirectly felt. 

How that trend has progressed is 
shown by the pictogram at the top of 
this page. 

Disclosed is the fact that back in 
1920 taxes on corporation and indi- 
vidual incomes provided the Govern- 
ment with 721% cents out of each of 
its revenue dollars. Taxes on cigar- 
ettes, on theater tickets, on automo- 
biles and other objects, subject to in- 
direct levies, produced 2714 cents of 
the tax dollar. 


DIRECT TAXES DECLINE 

Gradually this relationship shifted. 

3y 1934 direct taxes were account- 
ing for only 34 cents of each tax dol- 
lar and indirect taxes accounted for 
66 of the cents. 

Then in 1935 the trend turned 
slightly back toward a larger portion 
of direct as compared with indirect 
taxes. 








tn 


What happened to account for the 
increasing dependence by the Federal 
Government on indirect taxes? 

To start with, income tax 
were reduced and income tax exemp- 
increased, following the 


rates 


tions 
war. 
Then, with appearance of depres- 


were 


sion, revenues from this type of tax- 
ation dropped violently as individual 
incomes contracted. The drop was 
from nearly two and one-half billions 
in 1930 to barely three-quarters of a 
billion in 1933. 

Indirect taxes, on the other hand, 
levied on goods widely used by all of 
the people, continued to produce reve- 
nue in a fairly even manner. 

Then, 1933, 


taxes in the form of processing taxes 


after new direct 








on farm products, excise taxes on 
Sixteen Years of 
rn 
Taxes 
(000 Omitted) 

Fiscal 
Years Direct Indirect Total 
1909 546,900 546,900 
1915 80,200 545,300 625,500 
1920 ..4,153,500 1,577,000 5,730,500 
1925 ..1,860,600 1,271,100 3,131,700 
1929 . 2,399,200 1,142,100 3,541,300 
1930 2,475,100 1,152,000 3,627,100 
1932 1,104,200 782,900 1,887,100 
1933 781,100 1,091,000 1,872,100 
1934 1,013,000 1,974,100 2,987,100 
1935 ..1,409,400 2,234,800 3,644,200 


liquors and beer, new taxes on bank 
checks and on a wide variety of com- 
modities, caused this type of revenue 
to skyrocket. 

Indirect taxes that produced $782,- 
900,000 in 1932 were yielding—-with 
the new levies $2,234,800,000 in 
1935. 

“BOOM” YEAR TOPPED 

But at the same time, increases in 
income tax rates and improved busi- 
ness had resulted in a rise to $1,409,- 
400,000 in this type of revenue. 

The combined vield of direct and 
indirect taxes in 1935 was larger at 
$3,644,200,000 than in any year since 
1925, including the “boom” year of 
1929. 

Now the question is: 

Will Congress in the future seek to 
bring about a shift back to greater 
dependence on direct taxes by lower- 
ing income tax exemptions and_ in- 
creasing the rate of tax on 
portions of the income? 

New income tax plans, based on 
that shift, are under 
Treasury. 

They are to be brought out in 1937, 
according to present ideas, and will 
effort to let millions 
more individuals see how government 
costs affect them. 

A sharp lowering of income tax ex- 
emptions is in the With it 
would go a raising of the rate of tax 
on all of the taxable portion of an 


taxable 


represent an 


cards. 


individual’s income. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


have been fading rapidly into background and will 
recede further when President reveals his revised 
budget plans. 


| eer RECEDES: Threats of inflation 


q Tightening up process on lending and spending has 

turned up unexpended balances that may enable 
Administration to meet budget upsets caused by bonus 
Revenue 
from taxes and repayments to RFC and FCA and 
HOLC larger than estimated. 


and AAA decision without large new taxes. 


| New taxes will be asked shortly and will be voted 
by Congress to finance farm plan. But budget Pice 
, is Clearing enough to enable of- 


ficials to see some light ahead. 


ture, while still fogg 
’ 


¢ Farm plan is slated to slide through Congress with 
bi-partisan vote. Little formidable opposition to 
Means that 


nation can consider farmers as permanent boarders in 


idea of continuing subsidies to agriculture. 


subsidy groups that include veterans, the unemployed 
and tariff-protected industries. 


¢ Period of compromise in interest of legislative quiet 
in campaign year already is at hand. Mr. Roose- 
velt is avoiding housing fight by accepting plan de- 
Here it is: 
smaller federal subsidy for slum clearance. 


signed to please everybody. Keep up 

Expand 
encouragement for private investment in small homes 
by broader mortgage guarantee. Keep up aid to home 


owners wanting to modernize. 


q This compromise plan, which Congress is likely to 
accept, means Federal Government will pull out of 
direct building, turning initiative to localities. 


I Expect no housing boom to grow immediately from 

latest plan, although housing construction in 1936 
likely to triple 1935. Boom coming in 1937 unless all 
signs fail. Outlook for Tugwell’'s Resettlement Ade 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Farm Bill's Progress: 
The Senate Prepares to Act 


The new farm program is on its way toward 
becoming a law of the land. The Senate ap- 
proaches an indicated approval. 

The bill allots payment to those farmers who 
shift acreage from cash to soil-conserving crops, 
this procedure to be replaced later by payment 
to States which adopt production control in 
keeping with a Federal agricultural policy. Pay- 
ments are limited to 500 mililon dollars a year. 

Senate debate revolves chiefly around the 
question whether the law will be allowed by the 
Supreme Court, which had ruled payment to 
farmers inadmissible if conditioned on the 
farmers carrying out specific requirements. 

Says Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska: “The 
Supreme Court’s AAA decision is a blow to na- 
tional welfare. If the problem of farm control 
is left to the States, the time will come when we 
will be another China. I have no doubt that the 
present bill is constitutional, but the Court will 
probably declare it invalid.” 

“Replies Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa: 
“These proposals to limit the Court would un- 
dermine the whole theory of American democ- 
racy. The present bill is unconstitutional in 
granting legislative power to the President.” 





America and Militarism: 
Congress Enlarges the Army 


Is America becoming militaristic? 

“Yes,” say critics of the War Department Sup- 
ply Bill, debated by the House, which carries 
the largest peace-time appropriation for mili- 
tary and allied purposes. The amount: 533 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Critics take note, first, of Senator Pittman’s 
statement that, to defeat a coming alliance be- 
tween Russia and Japan, America must have 
dominating naval and air forces and, second, a 
declaration by Senator J. Hamilton Lewis that 
peace lies in America’s being able to compel it. 

Replies Fred J. Libby for the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War: “Senator Pitt- 





—Underwood & Underwood. 

TO JOIN THE LITTLE CABINET? 
Eugene R. Black, Jr., vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, and son of the late 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, calls at 
the White House, as Washington whispers that 
he will become the new Undersecretzry of the 

Treasury. 











man wants a Navy and air force sufficient to 
cross the Pacific and fight Japan for the sake 
of our investments in China. A more unpopular 
cause to die for I can not imagine.” 

Representative Vito Marcantonio (Rep.), of 
New York, fighting vainly for a reduction in ap- 
propriations, points to an Army manual on sup- 
pressing mobs and strikes: “Shoot low; get in- 
formation about strikers from strike-breaking 
agencies.” 





Economic Self-denial 
As the Cost of Neutrality 


Within two weeks of the deadline when the 
neutrality law expires, champions of economic 
self-denial in the interests of peace find them- 
selves held to a standstill. 

The proposed economic self-denial is an em- 
bargo on export of war materials to belligerents 
beyond normal peace-time volume. It includes 
also making trade with belligerents and travel in 
war zones at private risk only. 

With progress in this program blocked, com- 
mittees of both House and Senate vote for one 
year’s extension of the present law, which would 
be amended in two particulars. Proposed amend- 
ments would exempt Latin-American countries 
from operation of the law if fighting a non- 
American power and would forbid credits to for- 
eign belligerents. 





Veteran Preference in Relief: 
Court and President Conflict 


To work relief officials, carrying out an Execu- 
tive order barring partiality toward any special 
group, comes a conflicting court decision. 

It is an order issued by the Federal District 
Court at Philadelphia which restrains officials 
from paying any person on work relief or public 
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| Farm Aid and the Constitution —Veterans’ Preference in Relief—A Bigger 
Army—More Freedom For the Press—Housing Plans 
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works rolls until a preferential status has been 
granted to veterans. 

The judge bases his ruling on a Federal law 
granting such preference to veterans in employ- 
ment in the Executive Department. He widens 
this term to include those working under the 
relief program. 

So interpreting the law, he overrules the Presi- 
dent’s order: “There shall be no discrimination 
because of race, religion, color, non-citizenship, 
political affiliation or because of membership in 
any special group.” 


Freedom of the Press: 
An Enlarging Liberty 


Freedom of the press, a liberty guaranteed by 
the Constitution, geis a further definition at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. 

Here is one.thing that a State may not do 
without falling foul of the basic law. 

It may not, as Louisiana sought to do under 
the “dictatorship” of the late Senator Huey P. 
Long, lay a tax on gross revenue of newspapers 
having a weekly circulation of more than 20,000. 
The tax was concededly aimed at some of Sena- 
tor Long’s newspaper critics. 

Unanimously, the Court holds that the tax re- 
strains the press by curtailing revenue from ad- 
vertising and by a tendency to restrict circula- 
tion. It adds: 

“A free press stands as one of the great in- 
terpreters between Government and the people. 
Since informed public opinion is the most potent 
of all restraints upon misgovernment, the 
abridgement of publicity can not be regarded 
differently than with grave concern.” 


What Would Lincoln Do? 
Some Answers For Today 


Celebrating the 127th anniversary of the birth 
of the “Gréat Emancipator,” Abraham Lincoln, 
political leaders claim for their own views the 
posthumous authority of Lincoln’s words and 
deeds. 

Governor Talmadge, of Georgia, asserts that 
Lincoln would not have tried to “boondoggle” 

e country into prosperity, tax it to poverty 
én thievaéry ofgive rein to patronage, 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, recalling 
charges that Lincoln undermined the Constitu- 
tion in freeing the bodies of men, notes similar 
charges that President Roosevelt is undermin- 
ing the basic law in his efforts to free people to- 
day from economic slavery. 

Senator’ Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, aspirant for Presidential nomination, 
urges, with Lincoln, that the Government should 
be “turned back into the channels in which the 
framers of the Constitution originally placed it.” 
He proposes that relief be solved by private 
business, agriculture—preserved by selling sur- 
pluses abroad at low prices, the country be saved 
from alien invasion of foreign goods, made pos- 
sible by lowered tariffs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, noting Lin- 











—Underwood & Underwood. 
EAST AND WEST, THE TWAIN MEET 
Quintin Paredes (right), newly appointed Com- 
missioner to the United States from the Philippine 
Islands, calls, with Secretary of War George Dern, 
at the White House to pay his respects. 





coln’s choice of “following the Constitution 
rather than the Supreme Court,” aserts that 
the Constitution, despite Supreme Court “mis- 
interpretations,” will permit Federal control of 
agriculture. 





Giving a New Slant 


To the Monroe Doctrine 


A new step impends in the development of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Doctrine dates from 1823, when President 
Monroe declared to Congress: “The United 
States cannot regard with indifference any fur- 
ther territorial expansion of European powers 
on the American continent.” 

Sometimes appealed to as justification for 
United States interference in the affairs of Latin- 
American nations, it is interpreted by the pres- 
ent Administration as a good neighbor policy. 

The new step comes with invitations sent by 
President Roosevelt to the heads of all Latin- 
American powers asking them to cooperate in 
the “consolidation of peace machinery in the 
Americas.” 





Men Wanted—Jobs Wanted: 
An Alleged Paradox 


Speaking for employers who allege a short- 
age of skilled labor, the American Managers’ As- 
sociation thus explains the paradox of too few 
workers for available jobs in the midst of too 
few jobs for available workers. 

Its executive secretary, Alvin Dodd, attributes 
the alleged shortage to the laying off of former 





| 


| at the lower price. The ground: 


ma skilled workers, whose skill has declined with 


prolonged unemployment or with work on lower- 
grade jobs. 

Lest the situation arise again, asserts Mr. 
Dodd, industry is beginning to realize the need 
for a social security program and is ready to 
give up part of its profits for the purpose. The 
program would include old age pensions and un- 
employment compensation. 

In contrast, the American Federation of La- 
bor asserts that the alleged shortage does not 
exist, except as a result of ignoring those skilled 
workers who are members of’ unions. 

Says the Labor Department: Shortages are 
isolated, and are due to age limitations and 
technical specifications in some industries. 





Aiding the Merchant Marine: 
Prospects and Obstacles 


Already eleven months old is the President’s 
request that Congress provide open subsidies for 
American ship builders and ship operators so as 
to place them on a competitive level with for- 
eign companies subsidized by their governments. 

One attempt to comply was made in a bill 
which passed the House by a narrow margin last 
June and then lay helpless in Senate committee. 

Now a mustering of forces begins again with 
a conference in the White House. 

Chief hurdle to be passed is the objection of 
those who fear the subsidy will go to enrich 
ship men without accomplishing the purpose of 
expanding the merchant marine. 

Tentatively proposed is limitation of profits 
for shipbuilders at.10 per cent and for shipping 
companies at 6 per cent, no salaries above $17,- 
000 a year and no siphoning of profits into hold- 
ing companies. 

Prospect of enactment at the present session 
of Congress, according to committee spokesmen: 
“There is a chance.” 





Advertising vs. Price Appeal: 


A Supreme Court Verdict 


May States, in fixing the. price of milk, per- 
mit dealers who do not advertise to offset this 
competitive disadvantage by .charging a lower 
price? 

“Yes,” says the Supreme Court in the case of 
New York, which allows non-advertising dealers 
to sell to stores at one cent a quart less than 
may distributors of well-known brands. Any 
other decision, it is held, would upset the estab- 
lished balance and drive non-advertisers from 
business. 

It is a 5-to-4 decision, the “conservative” mi- 
nority assérting that the advertising dealers may 
thus suffer utter ruin solely because of their 
good reputation honestly acquired. 

In a second derision on the same law, a clause 
is disallowed which would shut. out new milk- 
selling enterprises from the advantage of selling 
It deprives 
































That— 


families living in slum districts, 














the new Board of Governors of the 
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siders believe: threat of pensions 








Recent critical comments directed 
at the Supreme Court by members 
of the Cabinet all have “cleared” 
through the channels that involve 
high official approval. 


* * * 


That— 

Confidential word has gone out to 
Government publicity departments 
to check carefully the “letters to 
editor” columns of newspapers as a 
means of charting sentiment. 


* + 


That— 

Cabinet members and other lead- 
ing New Dealers are getting ready 
to take the stump in defense of the 
Administration. One administra- 
tor has 30 States on his itinerary. 
Others are to concentrate in the 
regions with which they are fa- 
miliar. 


That— 

A behind-the-scenes dispute is 
raging among New Deal housing 
generalissimos over the fact that 
one “low-cost” housing project, 
intended to provide homes for 


has cost $9,000 per family. Of this 
amount $6,000 will probably be 
written off as a “cost of experi- 
mentation.” 


That— 

A secret plan is on foot to slice 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 from Dr. 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Adminis- 
tration fund to permit a transfer 
to work relief. Inside word is that 
the Resettlement Administration 
is finding it hard to spend as much 
money as was at first estimated. 

* + 


That— 

Those in the know say all of the 
leading Government spenders are 
having to justify their spending 
programs in private White House 
conferences and that those who 
fall down on their figures are los- 
ing slices of their spending money. 
Certain high officials are amazed 
to find that the President knows 
their figures as well as they do. 

* * * 

That— 

Word is being passed in higher 
precincts of the Government that 


Federal Reserve System is to fol- 
low policies not radically different 
than those followed by the now 
abolished Federal Reserve Board. 


* + 


That— 
Plans for the Pan-American 
“peace” conference leaked out of 
diplomatic circles before Washing- 
ton officials were ready to have it 
known. 


That— 

Mine worker officials, conceding 
the virtual certainty of the Guffey 
Coal Act being declared unconsti- 
tutional, are already discussing pri- 
vately the proposal for a coal 
strike. Price demoralization, fol- 
lowing the verdict, is expected to 
lead operators to scrap the wage 
agreement of last September. 


* + 


That— 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
an undisclosed plan for heading 
off agitation for World War vet- 
erans’ pensions. The average vet- 
eran’s age now is over 40. In- 


would be eliminated if age hurdles 
to employment were cleared. 


* * * 
That— 
The secret silver agreement com- 
pleted with Mexico several months 
ago involved the purchase of at 
least some of that country’s huge 
silver reserves. 





* * * 
That— 
The Federal economy wave is | 
partly intended to make 


the 

Treasury find it easier to market | 
its bonds next month. The tax 
suggestion from the White House 
will be timed with the offering of 


government securities for new 
money. 

* * 
That— 


Back of the inclusion of an amend- 
ment to the War Department bill \ 
to limit profits on army ordnance 
and aircraft contracts to 10 per 
cent, as in navy contracts, is a plan 
of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to make such stipulation, in 
all future military and naval bills. 




















citizens of equal protection of the laws. 

Three “liberal” justices dissent, asserting that 
the Court is actually making a choice between 
competing considerations of policy and fairness 
(proper for a legislature), however emphatic its 
profession that it applies a rule of law. 





Low-cost Housing: 


A Hope Renewed 


The President is “determined” that a program 
for increased construction of low-cost housing 
shall go forward. 

So reports Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, who himself is sponsoring a bill 
to subsidize this activity, using a billion dollars 
in the first year. 

The Administration plan is declared to be a 
compromise between such subsidy and the en- 
couragement of private capital to enter the 
building business. 

The direct subsidy plan contemplates loans 
and grants to localities. The other arrangement 
envisages insurance of mortgages, extending the 
Federal Housing Act beyond April 1 and permit- 
ting insured loans up to 90 per cent of the value 
of the property, instead of 80 per cent as at 
present. Federal outlay in first year of a ten- 
year plan is tentativcly placed at $300,000,000. 


A Small Step Forward 


In Limitation of Navies 


Working valiantly against odds, the United 
States and three other naval powers agree in 
London on one formula for a slight limitation on 
armaments. 

The agreement bans for five years the con- 
struction of new cruisers over 8,000 tons in dis- 
placement or armed with guns more than 6.1 
inches in caliber. Great Britain, France and 
Italy are the other parties. 

America has heretofore contended for larger 
cruisers, having already built or authorized 27 
cruisers of 10,000 tons. 

Untouched by the agreement are battle cruis- 
ers, which run to 35,000 tons or over. Moreover, 


of great naval powers, Japan is not represented, 
having withdrawn last month because her claim 





! —Wide World. 

' “SECURITY” ON THE WAY 

Guy F. Allen, Chief Disbursing -Officer. of the 

Treasury Department, signs a check for $274,000 
for the State of Pennsylvania, as the Government 

begins distributing the first funds to the States un- 

| der the Social Security Act. 











to naval parity with the other powers was not 
recognized. 
The armament race proceeds unchecked. 


State of the Nation 
As Seen by Herbert Hoover 


Former President Hoover reports on the “con- 
fused State of the Union.” 

Speaking at Portland, Oregon, he assails the 
Administration as a fountain of fear, President 
Roosevelt’s attack on “entrenched greed” being 
called an incitement to class war and a red her- 
ring drawn across the trail of failure. 

Celebrating the fall of two “Towers of Babel,” 
the NRA and AAA outlawed by the Supreme 
Court, he describes as two battalions of confus- 
ion the Administration’ failure to balance the 
budget and infusion of “politics” into the ad- 
ministration of relief. 

To fear he attributes unemployment in the 
heavy industries and, in part, the current rise 
of the stock market, said to be based partially 
on expectation of inflation. 





Trading Gold For Silver: 
The Treasury’s Largest Deal 


Uncle Sam completes his largest silver-gold 
deal. ; 

It is part of the process of buying silver for 
monetary use, enjoined on the Treasury by Con- 
gress for amassing silver reserves equal to one- 
third the gold-stocks in value. 

In one transaction, 50 million ounces of silver 
are purchased from the Chinese government at 
a cost of $32,500,000, this sum being available 
to China in the form of gold. 

How near to the required proportion are the 
present silver stocks, valued for money purposes 
at 2,153 million dollars? r 

Answers the Treasury: 21 per cent of the 
gold, up from 12 per cent when buying began 
and with another 12 per cent to go. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


ministration not bright. Program 
for construction of rural com- 
munities and subsistence home- 
steads will be curtailed. Ex- 


periment with suburban 
housing will be confined to 
four authorized projects. Cur- | 


tailment means Resettlgment Ad- 
ministration will turn 
of its present allotment of funds. 


q 


ing policies will not affect ma- 
terially the spending for relief. 
Discount all talk of slicing works 
program in next fiscal year to 
provide for three million unem- 
ployed workers instead of three 


and a half. 

I CCC quota probably will re- 
‘ main at half a million for an- 
other year, despite President’s 
announced desire to cut it down 
to three hundred thousand. CCC 
most popular of all relief proj- 


Outlook for Relief: 


ects and President was quick to | 


sense political danger in reduc- 


ing quota. 

qj Now appears probable some 
‘~ form of supplemental funds 
for direct relief may squeeze in- 
to revised budget in spite of 
Hopkin’s opposition. Here again 
political pressure plays a part. 
Does not indicate Hopkins’ in- 
fluence at White House is fad- 
ing. 
A | The Court and Congress: At- 
: tacks on Supreme Court in 
Congress and by Administra- 
tion officials are designed to rally 
public opinion to support invali- 
dated New Deal laws. No move 
either to curb the court or to 
amend the Constitution 
cards for this session. Hearings 
will be used to publicize the is- 
sue. 


President's strategy is to wait 
until next year and push fight 
then, if he is reelected. He 
doesn’t want to give opponents 
added basis for saying he is 
thinking of changing American 
form of government. Constitu- 
tional controversy may continue 
for years. 


¢ Early Adjournment: No rea- 
'“ son why *Congress cannot 
finish up its business and go 
home early this year, probably by 
the middle of May. Main effort 
of Congressional leaders from 
now on will be to expedite ap- 
propriation bills. Only other 
bills certain to be passed:. farm 
plan, new housing program and 
neutrality. 


@¢ Still chance Congress will en- 
‘act permanent neutrality leg- 
islation after extending present 
temporary law sixty days beyond 
expiration date, February 29. 


¢ No present prospect for deal 
*“ with foreign countries to 
bring about temporary currency 
Stabilization. President, to 
squelch inflation talk, would like 
to make such a move. But Eng- 
land turns a cold shoulder to all 
suggestions. 


Reason? Italy is on brink of 
‘“ financial collapse. Germany 
is not far behind. France is faced 
with growing necessity to de- 
value franc and enter period of 
financial uncertainty. 


Dollar is not going to be tink- 

ered with unless foreign de- 

velopments compel slight varia- 
tion some day. 


f 
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WHAT MR. HUGHES AND MR. STONE ONCE SAID 
ABOUT LIMITATIONS UPON SUPREME COURT’S POWER 
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Taper- | 
ing off in spending and lend- 
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‘Addresses Made 8 Years Ago Discuss Possible Effects of Restricting 6 to 3 or 5 to 4 Decisions— 


Any Change Probably Will Require Constitutional Amendment 








Eight years ago, Charles Evans 
Hughes was delivering a series of 
lectures at Columbia University 
on the “Supreme Court.” He had 
served as an Associate Justice for 
eight years and had resigned. In 
the lectures, Mr. Hughes discussed 
some of the very points which 
now are being made the subject 
of controversy in Congress and 
particularly in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, where hearings 
are soon to begin on various bills 
designed to prevent 5 to 4 or 6 to 3 
decisions. Mr. Hughes indicated 
clearly that he did not think Con- 
gress had the constitutional power 
to interfere with the judicial 
power by making a minority opin- 
ion effective as against a majority. 

About the same year—1928— 
Harlan F. Stone, who was then on 
the Supreme Court bench, made 
a speech at Seattle before the 
American Bar Association and he, 
too, discussed possible limitations 





on the powers of the Supreme 
Court, pointing out the difficulties 
that might arise as between fed- 
eral and state laws if the Court 
were to be required to give more 
weight to the acts of the national 
than to those of the state legisla- 
ture. 

Neither of these speeches, of 
course, would be binding upon Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Stone should they 
now be confronted with a specific 
statute passed by Congress deal- 
ing with this subject. But ex- 
cerpts from the addresses are pre- 
sented on this page today for the 
interest they have in relation to 
current controversies. 

Last week on this page appeared 
an address by Federal Judge Otis 
of Kansas City who discussed an 
entirely different problem—the 
restriction of the powers of the 
lower courts to pass on constitu- 
tional questions, and he stated that 
such regulation was within the 
power of Congress. 








By CHARLES E. HUGHES 


In his lecture before Columbia 
University, 1928* 
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| Federal or State, should hold legis- 


CERTAIN plausibility has at- 

tached to the proposal that 
legislation should not be held to be 
unconstitutional by a bare majority 
of the judges, but that the concur- 
rence of six, or even of seven, judges 
should be required. Difficulties at 
once suggest themselves. If, for ex- 





ample, a lower Federal Court, or a | 


State Court, has held legislation to 
be unconstitutional, is the decision 


to be reversed by a minority of the | 
Supreme Court who believe it to be | 


constitutional? It is often said, 


when a decision of the Court is by | 


a vote of five to four, that one judge 
determines the result. This is more 
striking than accurate, for the ac- 
tual decision is that of five judges. 

But if the concurrence of six 


judges were required, then if there | 


the opinion 
that the statute was constitutional 
they would in effect outvote the 
five, and it could still be said that 
the vote of.one judge had made the 
result possible, as otherwise there 
might have been the required six 
votes. If seven votes were necessary 
to hold a statute invalid, then three 
judges would outweigt six on a ju- 
dicial question, and still a change 
of one vote might be determinative. 


REASONABLE DOUBT ARGUMENT | 


It is urged that as legislation 
should be held to be repugnant to 


By JUSTICE STONE 


In an address before the American 


Bar Association, July, 1928 


(THESE differences of opinion as to 

the scope of the police power 
in its application to particular so- 
cial problems have revived in the 
last 25 years the discussion of earlier 
days, of the power of the court to 
declare laws of the States and of 
Congress unconstitutional. While the 
exercise of this power has been 
strongly challenged as judicial usur- 
pation, the history of the judicial 
function before the adoption of the 
Constitution, the language of the 
Constitution itself in Article VI, 
and the long course of judicial de- 
cision, leave that question no longer 
debatable. Hence, much of the dis- 
cussion has been addressed to the 
question, whether the power should 
be limited and to suggested ways 
and means of limiting it. 

* = . 

During the entire history of the 
court and chiefly during the last 
50 years we have seen it at work, 
sitting as the impartial umpire to 
settle these controversies between 
sovereign governments, and it has 





then, on the view suggested, their 


| unanimous opinions to this effect 


the Constitution only in clear cases, | 


and as this is recognized as a prin- 
ciple of decision, a division in the 
Court should be regarded as enough 
to show reasonable doubt. Plainly, 
that suggestion cannot be carried 
to its logical limit. 

If it were, the action of a single 
judge in the court of first instance, 
holding an act to be constitutional, 
would be conclusive, for is he not a 
reasonable man? Or, if that judge 
decided the act to be unconstitu- 
tional, and in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals two judges agreed with 
him, but the third dissented, should 
not the majority bow to his dissent 
as sufficiently indicating doubt? 

We have similar considerations 
with respect to State court decisions. 
Why have any review by the Su- 
preme Court in such cases, unless 
the courts under review, whether 


lation to be unconstitutional? And, 
= 
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might be overthrown, and the leg- 
islation still be sustained, if a mi- 
nority of the Supreme Court consid- 
ered it to be valid, as a vote of the 
majority of the Supreme Court 
would not be sufficient to render a 
contrary decision. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


In truth, judges will have their | 


convictions, and it is of the essence 
of the appropriate exercise of ju- 
dicial power that these should be 
independently expressed. Divisions 
on close questions cannot be pre- 


| vented. 


The unpopularity of a decision 
against the constitutionality of a 
legislative act is sometimes too 
readily assumed by those who pro- 
pose changes. It has already been 
observed that our history shows 
serious complaint in certain im- 
portant cases where acts of Con- 
gress have been sustained. 

If the object is to create public 
content with the result, it would 
not likely be obtained if a statute 
highly obnoxious to many, as in- 
terfering with cherished liberty of 
action, were made effective by a 
minority of the highest court. 

It must also be remembered that 
we are considering the exercise of 
the judicial power which the Con- 
stitution places in one Supreme 
Court and the lower Federal courts. 
The Supreme Court has appellate 
jurisdiction with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as are 
made by Congress. 

But making allowances for such 
exceptions and giving effect to such 
regulations as Congress may appro- 
priately provide with respect to the 
cases in which the appellate juris- 
diction shall be exercised, when the 
appellate jurisdiction attaches to a 
case the judicial power extends to 
it, and it is doubtful to say the 
least if Congress would have ‘she 
constitutional authority to fetter 
the exercise of the judicial power by 
giving the control of it to the mi- 
nority of the Court. 

In a small group, the action of 
any one may be of decisive effect, 
no matter what rule may be 
adopted, and the method that best 
accords with our traditions and is 
most likely to have public favor in 
the long run is that of decision by 
the majority. 

*(From_ the Book, “The Supreme Court 


of the United States,” published by Co- 
lumbia University Press.) 


settled them sometimes by holding 
that the State, by passing a particu- 
lar statute, has exceeded its power, 
and sometimes by holding that 
Congress, in its legislation, has ex- 
ceeded the powers delegated to the 
national Government. Without this 
method for the peaceable settle- 
ment of these controversies upon 


their merits there could be recourse | 


only to the uncertainties of diplo- 
matic negotiations between the 
governments concerned or to force. 


COURT AS ARBITER 

It is a fact worthy of some com- 
ment that in the discussion of the 
powers of the court to declare stat- 
utes unconstitutional, we have been 
disposed to leave entirely out of ac- 
count this indispensable function 
of the court as the arbiter between 
sovereign governments, and we have 
taken little thought of the effect, on 
its exercise of that function, of the 
proposals which have been made for 
limiting its authority to declare 
statutes unconstitutional. Whether 
that pawer should be limited is a 
political question which I do not 
discuss, but in a gathering of law- 
yers it is entirely appropriate that 
some consideration should be given 
to the effect of the particular 
methods of limitation which have 
been suggested. 

The devices proposed for setting 
limits upon the exercise of this 
power have been aimed ai 
to statutes a weight which they 
would otherwise not possess in their 


giving | 


competitive struggle with the pro- 

visions of the Constitution. They 
| have been of two kinds. It has been 
| suggested that a statute might be 
| made to prevail over constitutional 
objections if it were passed by the 
legislative body twice. 
been suggested that if a statute 
whose constitutionality was con- 
tested were upheld by the vote of a 
minority of two or three of the 
members of the court, it should be- 
come law despite all constitutional 
objections. 

When any such device is applied 
to the function which the court ex- 
ercises as the arbiter between the 
rival ¢laims of governments or the 
separate branches of the national 
Government, the question at once 
arises, Shall it be applied equally 
to statutes passed by Congress and 
to statutes passed by State legisla- 
tures, or shall it be applied to only 
one, the acts of Congress? 

If applicable only to one, it is 
apparent that the sovereign State 
and the national Government no 
longer stand on a plane of equality 
in matters of constitutional right or 
immunity, but the way is opened 
for the gradual curtailment of the 
constitutional powers granted to or 
reserved by one through the enact- 
ment of statutes by the other, 
which, whenever their constitu- 
tionality is assailed, have greater 
weight before the court than the 
|} Constitution itself. 

But if the device of the weighted 





It has also | 





+ 





statute were to be applied both to | 


the acts of Congress and to State 
statutes in the field of the conflict 
of powers of government under our 
dual system, then each would be 
given the opportunity to extend its 
own constitutional power in par- 
ticular fields at the expense of the 
other by the enactment of statutes 
which, before the Supreme Court, 
must be given a weight greater 
than is given to other forms of 
governmental actions or to the 
provisions of the Constitution itself. 


POSITION OF LEGISLATURES 

But governments do not always 
exercise their sovereign powers 
through the enactment of statutes. 
Under our system they may act 
with equal competency through the 
executive or the judicial power, and 
such action when it is supported by 
the Constitution is as authoritative 
as if the Government spoke through 
legislation alone. The consequence 
of these proposals therefore would 
be to give a weight and effect to the 
legislative action which would not 
attach to other forms of govern- 
mental action when it is asserted 
that both are sanctioned by the 
Constitution. 

In a controversy between States, 
founded upon diverse claims of con- 
stitutional right, greater weight 
must needs be given to the statute 
of one than to the executive action 
of the other, merely because gov- 








ernmental action in one case has 
found expression in a statute rather 
than through some other equally 
competent agency. 

The same inequality between the 
different types of responsible gov- 
ernmental action would occur with 
respect to the three branches of the 
National Government. Under such 
a scheme, the executive action of 
the President or the judicial action 
of courts, each founded upon a claim 
of constitutional right, would have 
less weight than the action of the 
legislative branch. In practice the 
device of the weighted statutes 
could only operate to effect a grad- 
ual transfer of . constitutional 
powers from the executive and 
judicial branches of the Government 
to the legislative. 


DISTURBING THE BALANCE 


These are but illustrations in 
somewhat elementary fashion of 
the truth that under our system of 
the distribution of constitutional 
powers, the power vested in one 
branch or agency of the Govern- 
ment can not be subtracted from 
one litigant without adding to that 
of the other, and that giving artifi- 
cial weight to one form of govern- 
mental action wherever it comes 
into conflict with the other forms, 
‘or with the Constitution itself, can 
only result in an inevitable shifting 
of governmental powers as they 
have been distributed by the Con- 
stitution. And that redistribution of 
power would take place, not as the 
result of judicial action based on 
the provisions of the great docu- 
ment itself, but by increasing the 
power of one at the expense of the 
other by resort to its own legisla- 
tive action. 
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FIRSTS in the hearts of Americans 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Born 1732* FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL PREDECESSOR COMPANY OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
LINES, 1785 * FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN * * * 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON inaucuRATED 1932 * FIRST 
LONG DISTANCE GENUINELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN 
THE WORLD * FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF TRAVELERS * * * 
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and otherwise, the past week—the 
weather. 

But there were plenty of other things to talk 
about. Indeed, it seemed that we were passing 
through an era of Government by conference, 
so many have been held. It’s a time of trim- 
ming edges, cutting off loose ends, gently chast- 
ening some of the more undisciplined of New 
Deal activities and rounding up the mavericks 
for branding. In the words of the auditor, es- 
tablishing “control.” 

The ether crackled with political static but the 
“shooting” was all out on the firing line. At 
Headquarters it was all work with eyes focused 
on today, and seed-time, rather than November 
and the harvest. 

Lincoln’s Birthday dawned austere and 
solemn. A strange blue-white shroud enveloped 
the Capital. The tall columns on the Lincoln 
Memorial, shrine of the nation toward which all 
eyes turned, rose against a grey sky in the midst 
of a smooth white carpet of snow with the 
frozen Potomac flanking its Southern edge. 

As the President and his military aides as- 
cended the steps to lay a wreath at the foot of 
the heroic statue, the grey figure seemed to 
float, spirit-like in its shadowy, marble cavern. 
Around the base of the structure the ancient 
boxwood hedge stretched like a black mourning 
band. 

A moment of silence with bared heads and the 
little cavalcade rolled back to the White House. 


‘NO NEWS’ IS NEWS 

At his press conference on Tuesday the Presi- 
dent announced “no news,” cheerfully. On the 
couch at his left the White House physician, Dr. 
McIntire sat beaming, as if particularly proud 
of his No. 1 patient, whom he had just publicly 
declared to be healthier than the day he took 
office. Unless looks belie, the good doctor was 
correct. Hair a little thinner perhaps, wrinkles 
a shade deeper, but the same old radiating en- 
ergy that is still the marvel of those who have 
watched Presidents shrink under the strain of 
office. , 

Spending and saving were the topics on most 
tongues. What, if anything, had been accom- 
plished by the series of conferences on the sub- 
ject? 

Well, it seemed that the effort had boiled down 
to a three point program: 

First, cancellation of appropriations which 
weren't needed. Second, study of appropriations 
and authorizations which would affect the pub- 
lic debt in the hope of reducing it. Third, ap- 
propriations that would affect the budget—re- 
duction of the deficit. 

Then came a trick question on the subject of 
the rumored but unconfirmed conference with 


O-= topic dominated conversation, official 
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Subjects for Public Forums 
Offer Index of Interests 


7 THAT does American youth want to discuss? 
One answer came last week from a group of 


30 representative American youths, meeting in 
Washington with Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker to suggest what should be put for- 
ward at the public forums sponsored by Federal 


funds. 
More than 100 subjects were offered as an in- 


dex of what interests youth today. Here are 


four: 

Can business solve the unemployment prob- 
lem? 

What is “sound” money? 

Should eligible young persons be paid a salary 
to complete their education in universities? 

Should operas be sung in English? 

The trend in what youth is urgently interested, 
according to the list of suggestions could be 
classified under civil liberties and democracy, 
cultural, economic and international problems, 
local government and national government is- 
sues and a wide variety of purely social topics. 


NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


Meanwhile, President Roosevelt last week 
agreed to a plan suggested by Thomas F. Neblett, 
President of the National Student Federation of 
America, for a national essay contest for youth. 
The winners would by executive order then be 
made advisory members of the National Youth 
Administration. 

The contest would be open to all between 16 
and 25 years of age with emphasis being placed 
on such questions as “permanent unemploy- 
ment and Government responsibilities, civic edu- 
cation, and constitutional change.” 

The essays would probably be grouped in three 
classes—high school students, college students 
and graduates, and youths not in school. 

The President’s letter said in part: “I am in 
hearty accord with you when you say we should 
encourage youth to express itself on matters of 
education, business and government. I have ob- 
served that youth’s lack of practical experience is 
frequently compensated by their idealism and 
sense of justice. Today, more than ever, we need 
the stimulus of a youthful approach to the seri- 
ous problems that confront our country.” 


Youth Speaks Its Mind | 
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Freezes and Melts—Trimming the Rough Edges—Government by | 
Conference—Gold and Damask for Speaker Byrns 
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the Latin-American states. 

“Would Canada be asked to participate in 
such a conference?” asked one reporter. No 
conference had been officially announced, but 
the President let the cat out of the bag by ex- 
plaining that Canadian guests probably wouldn’t 
be expected. 

Then it developed that a letter had been sent 
to the heads of the Southern Republics but what 
it contained wasn’t revealed. Peace and peace- 
ful commerce were guessed as the purpose. 
With the hope of the kind of fair weather as a 
result which is supposed to arrive when “good 
neighbors” get together. 


PAYING THEIR OWN WAY 


Then came a lot of figures and facts from a 
| report from Secretary Ickes, the main point of 
| which, the President said, was to show that the 











~-Underwood & Underwood 


THE PRESIDENT PAYS TRIBUTE TO A PRESIDENT 
High officials of the Government lead by Franklin D. Roosevelt gather at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington to attend the services commemorating the anniversary of the 
birth of the Great Emancipator. 





+ voters in some 2,000 communities had by refer- 


| 
| 


endum assessed themselves to pay their share 
of certain public works. These communities 
were willing to go down into their own pockets 
for more than 200 million dollars, to match the 
Federal contributions. 

No tax plan had as 
Finis. 

It was, on the whole, a cheerful gathering. 

The night before the White House reception, 
postponed on account of the death of King 
George, had taken place and bright bouquets on 
Executive office desks reflected the remaining 
splendor of the night before. Tuesday evening 
the dinner to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Damask and gold on the U-shaped 
table, a touch of Spring inside while Winter 
shrieked outdoors—pussy willows in the Blue 
Room, Republican Floor Leader Snell, appar- 


yet been formulated. 


+ ently happy among his Democratic colleagues. 





Early the President had seen among his many 
other callers a committee from the House Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee, which didn’t say 
what was being steered, other than the CCvu, in 
whose ranks, they predicted, there would be no 
further reductions. 

Another visitor was Webb Miller, back from 
the Italian front in Ethiopia to regale the Presi- 
dent with tales of the horrors of war-corre- 
sponding as compared to Mr. Miller’s experiences 
in some forty other wars. Perhaps some “inside 
stuff,” too. 

The next day was Lincoln’s Birthday, with the 
quick sortie at noontime through the slippery 
streets to the Memorial. In the evening the 
ceremony of pressing the golden key to reopen 
the San Diego Exposition, which must have 
brought memories of last Summer and Southern 
California’s characteristic and welcomed wel- 
come as the President embarked for his deep- 
sea fishing trip. 


A BID TO GO FISHING 


The next day there was another reminder of 
sunnier climes when Governor Sholtz of Florida 
came in to tender an invitation to fish in Florida 
waters. As indicated earlier, the President ex- 
pressed his hope that he might toy with the 
barracuda again off the palm fringed coast next 
month. But that is a long way off and a trip to 
New England, among other things, intervenes. 

The next day the wires announced that the 
President had become, officially, a Presidential 
candidate as well. No great surprise. Illinois, 
apparently deep into battle, had already an- 
nounced the filing in the primaries of two Re- 
publican contestants. Messrs. Knox and Borah. 
It was reported that the Democrats would offer 
no opponent to Candidate Roosevelt. 

Most of the conference-time was devoted to 
ships. Peaceful ships—the merchant marine. 
The question was the mooted one of subsidy. 
Early in the week the Post Office had told its 
story. Wednesday there were two conferences, 
where it was said, attempts were made to recon- 
cile conflicting views. 

Among the conferees was Senator Black, anx- 
ious to limit Government aid to companies which 
would agree to certain conditions (described 
elsewhere). While most officials were said to 
favor abolition of the old mail contracts, some 


























Unemployment Relief at the Crossroads? 








EW factors are making their ap- 
pearance in the national relief 
scene. 

As a result the Federal Govern- 
ment may find it necessary to make 
certain changes in its handling of 
the relief problem. 

Years ago the word “dole” was 
something to be avoided in both 
private and official circles. Its con- 
notation was thought to be unpleas- 
ant to the public. 

When the Federal Government 
entered the relief business on a 
wholesale scale the “dole” was em- 
ployed—albeit under different terms, 
Last November the Federal Govern- 
ment “quit this business of relief” 
and entered the next stage of the 
relief journey—the works program. 
In doing so, however, millions of un- 
employables were forced back onto 
the States and cities for care. In 
addition, confidential surveys made 
by the United States Conference of 
Mayors revealed that hundreds of 
thousands of able bodied relief ap- 
plicants were also forced on State 
and city relief rolls. 

During the Winter relief 
climb to new heights. 

These factors are proven by statis- 
tics—both from official and inde- 
pendent sources. 


HUMAN SIDE OF RELIEF 

Last week it remained for the 
social workers of America to reveal 
these factors in a new light—the 
human side of relief. 

Meeting in Washington the 
American Association of Social 
Workers went on record as point- 
ing out the need for an under- 
pinning program of direct relief for 
those groups of people now uncared 
for resulting from present gaps in 
current Federal relief programs. 

A nation-wide survey conducted 
by the Association revealed large 
numbers of persons, ineligible for 
placement on WPA projects, many 
of them able-bodied and willing to 
work, suffering hardship and priva- 
tion because State and local relief 


rolls 


and welfare programs were not able 
to provide adequate direct relief. 

Here is an example of what the 
survey disclosed: Families of five 
and six members required to exist on 
relief allowances of $2.25 for a two 
week period in one southern city, 
while able-bodied applicants for re- 
lief, ineligible for WPA assignment 
are being refused any relief in cities 
in one State. 

Walter M. West, executive secre- 
tary of the Social Workers’ Associa- 
tion, said—“That these shocking 
conditions exist there can be no 
doubt, although it is to be expected 
that certain officials will attempt to 
discredit the facts. 

“The nation will pay in the under- 
mined health of children and adults 
subjected to slow starvation, lack 
of any medical or nurs*ng care, for 
this neglect of the unfortunate in 
these localities.” 

Information 


gathered from 25 


States and 38 local relief adminis- 
trators representing a combined 
population of 82,752,373 reveals: 

That the reduction of Federal re- 
lief grants, faster usually than trans- 
fers were made possible to WPA, left 
States with a heavy douple burden, 
consisting of many employables in 
addition to all the so-called unem- 
ployables. 


HEAVY’ BURDENS REMAIN 

That’ in most areas this action 
caused drastic reduction in the fam- 
ilies’ relief budgets. Medical care is 
being abandoned. 

That the uniform WPA wage, dis- 
regarding the relative needs of fami- 
lies, left the neediest group worse 
off than it had been while receiving 
relief. In these cases, the State and 
counties, where they could, have 
had to give supplementary aid. 

That the States expect to be called 
on for similar help to WPA families 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


VOICES FOR THE HUMAN SIDE OF RELIEF 


Social workers from all parts of the United States meet in Washington to discuss 


welfare of the jobless. 


Leaders at the meeting are (left to right): Walter West, 


executive secretary of the Association of Welfare Workers; Grace Abbot, pro- 
fessor of Public Welfare, the University of Chicago; and Dorothy Kahn, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Social Workers. 


in other emergencies not provided 
for in the “security wage.” 

That they are facea with new 
able-bodied applicants whose re- 
quests for help have come too late 
for them to receive WPA employ- 
ment. In many cases these appli- 
cants are denied relief. 

That in a majority of States the 
administrators estimate that State 
and local areas cannot carry the 
load which will remain—even on the 
unlikely assumption that the WPA 
quotas will finally be reached. 

That many areas, in attempting 
to meet the situation have been con- 
fronted with serious legal constitu- 
tional and fiscal obstacles, similar 
to those leading to Federal aid in 
1933. 

That even where the obstacles are 
removable one or more years are 
necessary, in some cases, to make 
the readjustment. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


What of the relief picture a few 
months hence? 

Observers are of the opinion that 
3,000,000 persons instead of 3,500,000 
will be provided for under the new 
WPA program which comes into ef- 
fect July 1. However, undercurrents 
in Administration circles swing new 
needs constantly into view. Last 
week it was revealed that the drastic 
cut in CCC camps would not be car- 
ried out. It was further disclosed 
that the 500,000 CCC quota would 
probably remain despite orders to 
reduce the corps to 300,000. 

Forces are campaigning for sup- 
plemental Federal funds for direct 
relief, for increased work program 
funds and for continued aid to the 
transients. 

Behind all these forces is felt a 
wave of protest from city halls, pri- 
vate welfare agencies and even some 
Federal officials over the increased 
problems and burdens which have 
come with the shift from work and 
direct relief to a program of just 
work relief. 

DEREK Fox. 








expressed the fear that once they were gone 
American shipping might be left without proper 
Governmental! aid. 

On Thursday the city dissolved in mist and 
slush. The President received an invitation to 
address the Natiohal Grange in Columbus next 
November from the hand of National Grange 
Master, Louis Taber. More immediate than such 
things as may occur after November 3 was the 
farm program, which Mr. Taber also men- 
tioned. 

Another visitor, Judge A. B. Lovett, chairman 
of the Roosevelt Advisory Committee, in politi- 
cally-torn Georgia came to say that Georgia 
wants a Presidential primary. 


LOW-COST HOUSING TALK 


Then Housing took the stage. There had been 
much talk of some step in that direction. When 
the conference was over Senator Wagner, long- 
time champion of the “other half” and con- 
cerned in how they live, declared the President 
favored a comprehensive low-cost slum-clear- 
ance housing plan. 

Secretary Morgenthau and Treasury mortgage 
expert, Peter Grimm, were present. The objec- 
tive of the program, said Senator Wagner, was 
passage of legislation to aid home construction 
in the $5,000 or Jess category. A direct Govern- 
mental appropriation would be involved. 

Next day the President wasn’t nearly as specific 
as the Senator had been. It had been a general 
discussion, he said, what might be called a pre- 
liminary discussion. As for consideration of a 
means of financing the plan there hadn’t been 
any. 

It was a very short conference. Secretary Steve 
Early whp ordinarily listens to the questions 
which the newspaper men ask and reads the Presi- 
dent’s answers through the back of his head, be- 
fore he makes them, was absent. Hunting with 
one of the President’s aides somewhere in the 
Carolinas. 

Typical of the wide range of inquiries was one 
on ice-breakers. The President had that situa- 
tion down pat. They were trying to utilize craft 
now out of commission for this purpose rather 
than buy new boats. 

Ice-breakers to taxes. Had he a plan to finance 
the farm program? Not yet. That was about 
all. 

It was a full day of routine visits, a call from 
trade journal editors and Wilson Cross, president 
of the American Club of London. The Cabinet 
meeting and a call from Administrator Davis 
concluded the agenda. 

And so a week of careful driving drew to a close 
with Washington streets running rivers, the 
Potomac bursting its dirty brown jacket and 
threatening floods. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








First Security Benefits 


Aged, Blind, and Dependent Children 
In 21 States Aided 


D head a simple matter of bookkeeping—but the 

checks which went out to various States from 
the Social Security Board last week marked the 
beginning of the largest welfare program in the 
world. . 

Forty-eight hours after President Roosevelt 
signed the Deficiency Appropriation Act—which 
included the first Congressional appropriation to 
the Board—checks for aid to the aged, the blind 
and dependent children were in the mails. 

Twenty-one States shared in the first Social 
Security grants, which amounted to almost $4,- 
500,000. Funds for old-age assistance went to: 
Alabama, Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

For the blind, Federal funds went to Arizona, 
District of Columbia, Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. These States 
received checks for aid to dependent children: 
Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


Here is how it will work out: Assistance to 
aged—Federal funds will be used to match on 
a 50-50 basis all State funds up to $30 per per- 
son per month. In cases where the States de- 
cide to pay more than $30 per month, the Fed- 
eral funds will supply $15 per month, the bal- 
ance to be paid out of State funds. All persons 
65 years of age or over are eligible, although up 
until 1940 States may impose an age require- 
ment of as much as 70 years. The States may 
not exclude any aged person from these bene- 
fits who has resided in the State five years dur- 
ing the nine years immediately preceding the 
application for old-age assistance and has re- 
sided in the State continuously for one year im- 
mediately preceding the application. The same 
rules apply to the grants to States for the blind. 

For aid to dependent children, one dollar of 
Federal funds will match every two dollars put 
up by the States. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, will not pay more than $6 per child in 
cases where the monthy benefit exceeds $18. 
Where there is more than one child in the same 
home, Federal funds will be limited to a top of 
$4 per month for each other dependent child. 
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AMERICA EYES FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
FOR CLUE TO DEFENSE POLICIES 


DPLomats, edged out of the 

Washington limelight while the 
New Deal experimented with na- 
tionalism, now see portents of grow- 
ing activity for themselves in late 
developments. 

A glance over the situation that 
confronts these men who deal in 
the give and take of world politics 
and for whom armies and navies 
sometimes serve as police forces, 
shows the reason for their sudden 
interest. 

Thus: 

In the House of Representatives 
the biggest peace-time appropria- 
tions for the Army and the Navy are 
on their way to approval. Expendi- 
tures of nearly $1,000,000,000 is 
planned for the 1936-37 fiscal year. 

In the Senate, Key Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
is seen warning Japan that the 
United States will insist on the 
“open door” to Chinese trade and 





look to closer relationships between 
the nations of North and South and 
Central America in a world increas- 
ingly torn by strife. 

In shipyards, work is being rushed 
on a naval building program de- 
signed to increase American sea 
power to the strength authorized in 
now scrapped treaties. 

Then, backstage, other develop- 
ments are getting attention as part 
of the diplomatic picture. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, former 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, is in the Philippines commis- 
sioned to build up an army for that 
budding nation. 

But at the same time, stirrings 
are heard of a change of heart on 
the part of the Filipinos. Lead- 
ers are agitated most strongly for 
independence now want this coun- 
try to continue to keep a hand in 
the Islands. Senators expect this 
movement to grow and iricreasingly 
they predict that the Philippines will 








will depend upon an adequate Navy remain a protectorate of this coun- 


to assure that open door. | try. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES | Talk is heard of a new theory of 


° “air offense” that may involve a 


= the yore Seiconmeraamn complete change in the defense 
designed to insulate this nation plans of the Army and Navy. 


other warring nations by cutting off 
trade with ‘tam is narrowed in NEW ISLANDS THEORY 
scope and ‘importance. All thought Past strategy has called for virtual 
is cast aside that this nation: would abandonment of the Philippine 
be willing to give up its insistence Islands in the event of war, because 
on “freedom of the seas”, involving of the difficulty of defense. Now, 
protection of American commerce. with the development of air weapons 
In London, naval experts and a new theory is being accepted 
diplomats seek to save something which involves a change in that 
from the wreck of treaties intended strategy. 





to provide limitations on naval Preparations are under way for 
building by the great powers. improved defense in the Pacific. 
In the White House, President When they look over the turn of 


affairs in Congress, in the White 
House, in the Philippines, in the 


Roosevelt is laying lines for a Pan- 
American conference that would 
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To You it May be Just Perfect Cake 
—But there is a Success Story Behind it 


Why do women like to bake cakes? 
Because nearly everybody relishes a 
really good cake. And because a deli- 
cious cake is proof positive that “mother 
is the best cook in the world.” 

So the research laboratories of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., went to work to develop 
a cake flour which would produce the 
very best cakes—every time. And 
Betty Crocker, with her staff of trained 
technicians, tested every cake recipe for 
excellence and uniformity of perform- 
ance in typical home kitchens. The re- 
sult, after years of experiment, was 
Soitasilk Cake  Flour—guaranteed, 
when used with a Soitasilk Recipe, to 
make a finer cake than can be made with 
any other cake flour and similar recipe. 
It is another stalwart in the Gold Medal 
line of finer, tested food products, and 
one being used in ever increasing quanti- 
ties by commercial bakers. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Some well known 
General Miils Brands 

















Don't Guess 
But Know 


Whether the “Pain” Remedy 
You Use is SAFE 


Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 


THE person to ask whether 

the preparation you or your 
family are taking for the re- 
lief of headaches and pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis and neu- 
ralgia is SAFE to use regularly 
is your family doctor. Ask him 
particularly about Genuine 
BAYER ASPIRIN. 

He will tell you that before 
thediscovery of Bayer Aspirin 
most “pain’’ remedies were 
advised against by physicians 
as bad for the stomach and, 
often, for the heart. Which is 
food for thought if you seek 
quick, safe relief. 


Scientists rate Bayer Aspirin 
among the fastest methods 
yet discovered for the relief 
of headaches and the pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis and neu- 
ralgia. And the experience of 
millions of users has proved it 
safe for the average person to 
use regularly. Jn your own 
interest remember this. 

You can get Genuine Bayer 
Aspirin at the drastically low 
Price, at any drug store — 
simply by asking for it by its 
full name, BAYER ASPIRIN. 
Make it a point to do this — 
and see that you get it. 


Price of 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin 


Reduced to 154 
































Far East and in Europe, the diplo- 
mats of this country see jobs cut 
out for themselves that they expect 
to become increasingly important 
over the years ahead. 

Senator Pittman, speaking as 
chairman of the Senate Foregin 
Affairs Committee, outlined his 
understanding of American foreign 
policy. The State Department 
neither accepted nor repudiated the 
Senator’s comments. 


“THE OPEN DOOR” 

He said, speaking of Japanese ad- 
vances in China: 

“Of course, Congress will not be 
bulldozed into the abandonment of 
our national defense, the protection 
of our legitimate foreign trade, or 
our commerce with China, a friendly 
nation that is at peace with us and 
the rest of the world.” 

Again, he said: 

“We know that there are only two 
ways of protecting our peace. One 
is through respect for and obedience 
to peace treaties, and the other is 
through a sufficient Navy and air 
force.” 

His conclusion was: 

“By every obligation imposed upon 
a government it is our duty, in 
honor and good conscience, to de- 
fend and protect our citizens and 
those dependent on us for protec- 
tion, not only in the far Pacific but 
wherever they may be. Apparently 
this cannot be accomplished through 
treaties, and if that be so, then 
there is only one answer and that is 
dominating naval and air forces.” 

Congress is engaged in building up 
those forces at this time, even as its 
ardor for strict neutrality legislation 
is reported by advocates of that leg- 
islation to be waning. 


DEFENSE COSTS MOUNT 

The House has voted to spend 
nearly $390,000,000 on the Army in 
the next fiscal year with emphasis 
on a greatly enlarged air force. 

Still to come is an appropriation 
bill of not far from $600,000,000 to 
finance an enlarged Navy. 

The naval building program calls 
for large-scale replacement of out- 
of-date ships and the increase in 
naval strength to the old: treaty 
limit. If there now is to be a naval 
race this country will be off to a 
fast start. 

Until now the New Deal, accord- 
ing to its spokesmen, has been en- 
gaged in trying to insulate the 
United States from repercussion of 
economic disturbances abroad. But 
at the same time it has been build- 
ing up the Army and the Navy to 
perfect defenses at a time when the 
nation was pulling away from close 
concern with foreign affairs. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
STARTING TIMES 


Cars were NOT tested in alphabetical order 
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All cars were stock models. The 
Sunoco products were purchased at 
a regular Sunoco station and shipped 
in sealed containers to the mammoth 
refrigerator at South Bend, Ind. One 
by one, cars were placed in the cold 
room, refrigerated, and started with- 
out trials or rehearsals. No tricks — 
no priming—nothing added to the 
cars but anti-freeze. Supervised by 
Western Union observer, timers with 
stop watches clocked the elapsed 
time between the push on the starter 
and the firing of the motor. 
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HERE DELICIOUS FOODS TEMPT APPETITE—the 
famous Gold Coast Dining Room (above) at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. And here the fragrant, delicate smoke of 
Camels rises while Erik, famous maitre d’bétel, watches 
alertly over all to see that no wish goes unsatisfied. “So 
many of our guests smoke Camels,” Erik says, “for they have 
found that choice tobaccos add to the pleasure of the meal. 
Camels are tremendously popular—a leading favorite here.” 


Tet Digeilions Sake 


evistence/ 







Smoking Camel Cigarettes 
Aids in Assuring Natural 
Digestive Action 


“Hurry—hurry—hurry” seems to be the order of 
the day. People get caught in the lockstep of 
modern life. Tension finds the weak spot, so 
often—digestion. It has been shown that smok- 
ing Camels improves digestion . . 
consequences of hurried, nervous living. Camels 
stimulate digestive action. They promote the 
feeling of well-being and good cheer so neces- 
sary to the proper assimilation of food. Camels 
set you right! And, in smoking Camels for diges- 
tion’s sake, you may enter a whole new world 
of smoking pleasure. So turn to Camels. Expect 
an enticing mildness. Enjoy the appealing flavor 
of costlier tobaccos! They never tire your taste! 


»  COSTLIER TOBACCOS | 


Camels are 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


made from 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem. N. G. 


DIGESTION ss often overtaved by our tense 
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F. B. FOWLER on Star 
Route 1392, Maine, says: 
“It’s eat-and-run with me, 
but I always top off with 
Camels. They are good for 
digestion.” 
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TUNE IN! CAMEL CARAVAN with WALTER O'KEEFE, DEANE JANIS, 
TED HUSING, GLEN GRAY and the CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


C.&.T., 9:30 p. m. M. S. T., 8:30 p. m. P. 8. T. = ? 





WATCH YOUR STEP— 
a scene in which we all are 
actors. The rush tells on 
even the strongest. It’s com- 
forting to know that smok- 
ing Camels promotes healthy 
digestion ... gently stimu 
lates the natural processes. 
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HARD HITTER. Jane 
Sharp, tennis champion, 
says: “Smoking Camels 
helps me to digest my 
meal. Camels taste grand!” 
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House of Representatives: 


Arms and Legislators 


Army Bill Omits Funds for Florida 
Canal and ’Quoddy Project 


\ RECORD-BREAKING national defense pro- 
° gram of approximately half a billion dollars 
for the Army for the next fiscal year was the 
primary business before the House last week. 
The bill passed Feb. 14 and now goes to the 
Senate. 

The House made no provision for the $12,000,- 
000 asked for the Florida ship canal nor for the 
$9,000,000 asked for the Passamaquoddy (Me.) 
ocean tidal power dam project, and omitted pro- 
vision for other large projects. So far the 
‘Quoddy project has received $7,000,000, with 
another $36,732,000 required to complete it. The 
Florida ship canal so far has received $5,200,000, 
with $138,000,000 required for completion, An 
effort will be made in the Senate to restore some 
of these items. 


AID FOR FARMERS 


Congress completed action on a bill to loan 
$50,000,000 to farmers for crop production and 
seed loans in 1936. 

MONDAY.—The House considered District of 
Columbia legislation, and debated the War De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

Testimony before the House Committee on 
Appropriations by Major General Johnson Ha- 
good, Commander of the Third Army Corps 
Area, in which he spoke of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration expenditures as “stage money” 
caused comment among members and sugges- 
tion of an investigation. 

Elections Committee unanimously decided that 
Representative John G. Cooper, (Rep.) of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is entitled to his seat in the House. 


THAT “ANTI-RED” RIDER 


TUESDAY.—Representatives Sisson, (Dem.) of 
Whitesboro, N. Y., and Blanton, (Dem.) of Abi- 
lene, Texas, engaged in personal colloquy over 
a law requiring District of Columbia teachers 
to make oath they have not taught com- 
munism, Representative Zioncheck, (Dem.) of 
Seattle, Wash., joining in the personal exchanges. 

The House voted, 333 to 4, to sustain President's 





—wide World. 
HONORED GUESTS 
The Speaker of the House and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Byrns, on their way to the White House to attend 
the dinner given in their honor by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. 





veto of a bill (H. R. 4178) to pay the International 
Manufacturers Sales Co., of America $900,000 on 
account of losses in furnishing supplies to the 
Siberian population of Russia in 1918-1919, 

WEDNESDAY.—War Department bill debate 
continued. Representative Reed, (Rep.) .of West 
Chicago, Ill., made a Lincoln Day address. 

THURSDAY.—Continued consideration of War 
Department bill. Debated General Hagood’s 
testimony about “stage money.” The President 
vetoed an Indian school bill. A Labor subcom- 
mittee began investigation of unemployment 
caused by labor saving machinery. 

FRIDAY.—The House passed the War Depart- 
ment bill with an amendment to place 1,000 re- 
Serve officers on active duty annually, at a cost 
of $2,000,000. The Sabath committee investigat- 
ing real estate bondholders protective commit- 
tees was given $25,000 to continue its work, in 
addition to $85,000 already appropriated. Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem.) of Texarkana, Tex., 
Started a petition, requiring 218 names, to pay 
the bonus in inflation currency. The Rules 
Committee was asked to approve investigation 
of financing of old age pension organizations. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee reported a bill 
extending the present neutrality act to May l, 
1937. Adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN HOUSE 


H. R. 11,047, to exempt preferred stock held by 
RFC from taxation. Reported to House Feb. 13; 
to Senate Feb. 11. 

H. R. 11,035, War Department appropriation 
bill; House passed Feb. 14. 

i. R. 10,464, $367,000,000 deficiency appropria- 
tion bill; President approved Feb. 11. 

H. R. 9,871, to authorize appropriation for 
California Pacific Exposition at San Diego; 
President signed Feb. 12. 

#. J. Res. 459, amending the law for U. S. par- 
ticipation in Texas Centennial celebrations: 
President signed Feb. 11, 

H. J. Res. 307, to erect a memorial to the early 
settlers whose land grants embrace the site of 
the National Capital; President signed Feb. 13. 
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—Wide World. 


PLANNING TO CURB THE POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OLLOWING the recent decisions of the Nation's highest tri- 
bunal declaring acts of the New Deal unconstitutional, numerous 


proposals have been made in Congress affecting the Court. 


Meas- 


ures, varying all the way from bills designed to prohibit the Court 


The Price of Peace—As the House 


‘THE War Department Appropria- 

tion bill, carrying $543,341,000, 
consumed most of the week in House 
debate. Opponents delayed its pass- 
age by challenging the need of such 
a large War Department outlay, un- 
precedented for peacetime. Support- 
ers of the bill defended necessity of 
the increased expenditures and at- 
tacked “subversive” elements they 
said were trying to undermine the 
national defense system. Excerpts 
from the debate: 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: I believe in economy in Gov- 
ernment, * * * Yet I am one of those 
whd believ@ it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be sane and 
adequate preparedness and national 
defense. 

MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa.: 
I am interested in national defense, 
and I would like to know who is to 
be the judge of just what we have to 
do to reach the point of adequate 
protection only. 

MR. BLANTON: We make up our 
minds after hearing from our Gen- 
eral Staff and the many splendid ma- 
jor generals in our Army and check- 
ing up the situation in person. * * * 

In my judgment, the greatest 
menace in our nation today is from 
domestic enemies. * * * It is those 
who claim to be Americans who, by 
their talk and by their action every 
day, if not seeking themselves to un- 
dermine our Government and to de- 
stroy our institutions and our Con- 
stitution, at least are giving aid and 


encouragement to those who are 
seeking to do it. * * * 
Is there any member who will 


stand in this body and say we should 
not stop subversive efforts to com- 
munize our Army and Navy? 

MR. PIERCE (Dem.), of LaGrande, 
Oreg.: I want to say that I will 
probably vote against the Kramer 
{anti-sedition] bill; and I will give 
my reasons. 

MR. MAY (Dem.), of Prestonburg, 
Ky.: The penalty is neither bill 
[the Kramer bill and the Tydings- 
McCormack military disaffection 
bill] is severe enough. 

MR, BLANTON: The gentleman is 
quite correct. If it were wartime, 
they would be taken out and shot 
at sunrise. 

MR. DOCKWEILER (Dem.), of Los 
Angeles, Calif.: There has been 














from declaring laws unconstitutional to bills forbidding decisions 


considerable published on the sub- 
ject of national defense, particularly 
charging this nation and the Con- 
gress with militarizing the coun- 
try. * * * The combined police 
forces of Philadelphia and Chicago 
and New York have more men in 
them than the standing Army of the 
United States, and still we talk 
about militarizing the United States! 

MRS. O’DAY (Dem.) of Rye, 
N. Y.: Is it true that out of every 
dollar that comes into the Treas- 
ury, 60 cents goes for wars, past 
and future, and the other 40 cents 
goes for all other expenses of Gov- 
ernment? 

MR. DOCKWEILER: I think the 
lady from New York might be 
quite right. 

MR. CHRISTIANSON 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
source or from what nation does 
the gentleman expect an attack, 
upon, we will say the gentleman’s 
gasoline resources in the Pacific 
coast cities? 

MR. DOCKWEILER: The gentle- 
man cannot ask logically why any 
war is going to come, or why it has 
happened in the past. It is justa 
question of emotion. 

MR. CHRISTIANSON: The gentle- 
man has not answered the question, 

MR. COLDEN (Dem.), of San 
Pedro, Calif.: The gentleman ought 
to know the answer to that question 
himself. 

MR. FADDIS (Dem.) of Waynes- 
burg, Pa.: Unfortunately, we have 
among uS many who would tear 
down our system of national de- 
fense, * * * Can the college sopho- 
more, in his infinite wisdom and 
with his comatose communistic 
brain, solve the age-old problems of 
the world? * * * Can those who base 
their hopes upon the power of 
treaty or mandate or the efficacy 
of prayer guarantee that these 
agencies will preserve their nation’s 
integrity? * * * 

War * * * is but a means to an 
end. Some have been fought to se- 
cure or maintain the liberty of a 
people. The vast majority, however, 
have been fought for commercial 
reasons, commercial contests carried 
to the nth degree. * * * It may all 
be very well to shout ‘dollar diplo- 
macy,’ ‘protection of vested inter- 


(Rep.), of 
From what 


on acts of Congress except by more than a majority of the Court, 


number almost 40. 


Active in the movement to curb the court are 


(left to right) Senators Carl D. Hatch, George W. Norris, James 
P. Pope, and Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Several of the younger mem- 


bers of the Senate plan to push action on the bills at this session. 





ests,’ or ‘the rich man’s war but the 
poor man’s fight,’ but the fact re- 
mains that commerce is the com- 
merce of the nation. * * * Without 
commerce we would retrograde. * * * 

A very dangerous opinion regard- 
ing national defense is growing in 
this country. Many have the idea 
that our armed forces should never 
leave our shores or waters to fight. 
* * * No plan of national defense 
could be more dangerous. * * * Wars 
have always been won in the terri- 
tory of the enemy and can be won 
in no other manner. * * * If we must 
ever fight, let us have the destruc- 
tion in the land of the enemy, not 
in our land. 

MR. YOUNG (Dem.) of Cleveland, 
Ohio: Let us plan ahead to con- 
script industry and the managers 
of industry, wealth, and the holders 
of capital. There will then be less 
likelihood of our ever again enter- 
ing any war. We should provide 
that no person drafted into the 
armed forces of our country in time 
of war may be compelled to serve 
upon foreign soil, except to prevent 
or repel actual invasion of the 
United States. : 

MR. BIERMANN (Dem.), of De- 
corah, Iowa: I have been much in- 
terested in the talk about economy 
in this body. * * * Before we 
can economize we have to find out 
where our money goes. * * * The 
bulk of it goes to pay for past wars 
and to prepare for more wars. * * * 
The appropriation carried in this 
bill and the Budget estimate for 
the Navy total $1,094,000,000. That 
is for both the Army and the Navy. 
All appropriations for the other 
eight departments of our Govern- 
ment put together total only $407,- 
000,000. * * * For paying for 
past wars our bill for 1937 will be 
* * * $4,590,000,000. Add to that 
sum the $543,000,000 carried in this 
bill and the $551,000,000 Budget 
estimate for the Navy, and we have 
a grand total of $4,684,000,000 to be 
expended by this Republic for past 
and future wars in the next fiscal 
year. © *.;* 

The statement has been made 
here that this is for defense. I 
would like to ask the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of 
the subcommitte that * * * they 
bring into this House the testimony 


Sees It 


of any aesponsible military au- 
thority in this country, or in any 
other country, that any foreign 
power or combination of foreign 
powers could successfully invade 
this country. * * * 

It seems to me that $4,684,000,000 


is a sum largerthan the most 
blatant militarist or the bravest 
jingo can defend. * * * If we 


drained the Treasury of every cent 
in it and taxed the people of the 
United States to the limit of their 
endurance and gave all the money 
to the Army and to the Navy, still 
they would cry for more. This bill 
is evidence of it—$118,000,000 more 
for the Army than we appropriated 
last year. 

MR. LUCKEY (Dem.) of Lincoln, 
Nebr.: In the 16 years from 1919 to 
1934, inclusive, we spent $22,273,600,- 
000 for armaments. In those same 
years France spent $6,926,500,000, 
Great Britain spent $20,174,500,000, 
Italy spent $6,884,100,000, Japan 
spent $4,817,700,000, Germany spent 
$1,952,400,000. * * * In the six-year 
period from 1929-34, inclusive, we 
spent $1,326,500,000 more than Great 
Britain, $924,700.00 more than 
France, $2,146,000,000 more than 
Italy, $2,714,500,000 more than Ja- 
pan, and $2,860,200,000 more than 
Germany. * * * 

Placing the responsibility of ex- 
cessive costs on wage scales is pure, 
unadulterated bunk. * * * A. steel 
firm makes 142 per cent profit on an 
order of armor plate; munitions 
companies, airplane companies, and 
all purveyors of defense equipment, 
make huge profits. * * * Those pur- 
veyors of death keep up their wolf 
song of inadequate national defense, 
not from patriotic motives, but to fill 
their capacious pockets at the ex- 
pense of every American citizen. 

MR. FADDIS: A fair comparison 
of how money is spent by any two 
countries for national defense can- 
not be made without a statement of 
the difference of the standard of liv- 
ing of any two countries. * * * Ihave 
served in our armed forces and have 
been closely connected with them 
since the World War. We get a re- 
turn on our expenditures on na- 
tional defense which compares fa- 
vorably with that of a large well- 
regulated business as well as with 
the national defense of any other 
country. 








Capitol Hill--Its More 


FTER having predicted the com- 
ing political campaign is going 
to be the “dirtiest on record,” pos- 
sibly Chairman Farley of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee can de- 
rive some comfort from assurances 
of Republicans that they do not 
mean to deprive him of his private 
shower bath in the Post Office De- 
partment. Jests and jibes buzzed 
around Mr. Farley’s head during 
House debate on the Post Office 
Supply Bill: 

MR. TABER (Rep.) of Auburn, 
N. Y.: The Post Office Department, 
I think it will be conceded, is being 
managed in about the poorest way 
the Post Office Department of this 
country ever has been managed. 


Under that Prince of Bourbons, 
General Farley, the service is just 
about 50 per cent of what it was 
four years ago. 


MR. WHITE (Dem.) of Clarks- 
fork, Idaho: Does the gentleman 
make a comparison between the ad- 
ministration of Postmaster General 
Brown and the present administra- 
tion? 

MR. COLDEN (Dem.) of San 
Pedro, Calif.: The gentleman from 
New York, in connection with his 
charges against the present Post- 
master General, would not accuse 
him of ordering an automobile at 
Government expense in order to ac- 
commodate his high hat? 


MR. TABER: General Farley 








or Less Serious 


* * * was very quickly provided with 
an automobile to take care of his 
high hat as soon as he came into 
office. He did not even have to ask 
for it. 


MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Seat- 


tle, Wash.: If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had been efficient, would he 
have spent all the money he did in 
providing a private bathroom with 
gold fixtures for himself? 

MR. TABER: I would not want to 
interfere with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral taking a bath. 

MR. COLDEN: Does the gentle- 
man mean to say there are now two 
automobiles provided for the high 
hats of Postmasters General? 

MR. TABER: There are plenty of 


Side 


automobiles over there. There are 
two or three automobiles available 
for the Postmaster General and his 
assistants. 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.) of 
New York City: The committee has 
made quite a number of appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I would like to make a sug- 
gestion at this time. The city of 
New York is about to dispose of one 
of its statues known as Civic Virtue. 
I wonder if it would not be possible 
for the committee to appropriate 
funds with which to purchase this 
statue and place it in front of the 
Post Office Building in Washington, 
which in the final analysis is the 
last refuge of civic virtue. 
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United States Senate: 
Farm and Neutrality 


Agriculture Bill Progresses, 
Neutrality Act Continued 


A LL the week long the Senate threshed over the 

merits of farm legislation, with repercussions 
in the way of criticism of the Supreme Court and 
the AAA invalidation. The pending “soil ero- 
sion” measure was amended, including an au- 
thorization of $500,000,000 out of the Treasury to 
pay grants and benefits to the farmers. 

Foreign policies figured in the debate: There 
were speeches about Japan and its foreign at- 
titude. The Foreign Relations Committee dropped 
the permanent neutrality program and reported, 
instead, a temporary resolution for a year’s ex- 
tension of the present law. 

For the first time in history there are two 
women serving as Senators. Mrs. Rose McCon- 
nell Long (Dem.), of Louisiana qualified as suc- 
cessor to her husband, assassinated last Septem- 
ber. For four years Mrs. Hattie M. Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas has been the only woman 
member of the Senate. There are now seven 
women in Congress, 


JAPAN’S POLICY CRITICIZED 

MONDAY.—Senators Pittman (Dem.) of Ne- 
vada and Lewis (Dem.) of Illinois criticized 
Japan's policy toward China. Mr. Lewis pre- 
dicted Japan may move toward Russia “and it is 
only half a day’s sailing between Russia and 
Alaska” 

The Senate adjourned early in respect to the 
memory of former Vice President Charles 
Curtis. 

The Commerce Committee initiated a series of 
hearings on air safety problems. Navy League 
executives testified before the Munitions investi- 
gating committee. 


TUESDAY.—The farm (soil erosion) bill was 
debated. President Roosevelt’s veto of the $900,- 
000 Russian claims bill was read without further 
action. The Banking and Currency Committee 
received report of Chairman Landis, of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, on unlisted 
trading. High naval officers, before’ the 
Naval Committee, advocatsd legislation to 
increase the Navy’s supply of auxiliary vessels 


—Wide World 
OFFICIALLY, A SENATOR 
Mrs. Rose McConnell Long, widow of Senator 
Huey P. Long, takes the oath of office administered 
by Vice President Garner, and assumes her duties 
as United States Senator from Louisiana. 








to strengthen the Naval Reserves and to provide 
for additional cadets at Annapolis. The Judiciary 
Committee approved the Van Nuys resolution 
authorizing investigation of lynchings since May 
1, 1933. 


NEUTRALITY ACT EXTENDED 


WEDNESDAY. — Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, delivered a Lincoln Day address. The 
Senate adopted the conference report approving 
$50,000,000 for crop and seed loans for farmers in 
1936. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, criticized the 
Supreme Court’s AAA decision. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee voted unanimously to extend 
the existing neutrality act until May 1, 1937. The 
Senate continued considering the farm bill. 


THURSDAY.—Senate continued consideration 
of farm bill. Senator Reynolds (Dem.) of North 
Carolina discussed war debts, immigration, and 
other subjects. 


FRIDAY.—The farm bill was amended to au- 
thorize the Comptroller General to audit the 
farm benefit accounts. The Smith bill to dis- 
pose of cotton in the hands of the Government 
was favorably reported. 


SATURDAY.—The Senate considered the farm 
bill and adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN SENATE 


S. 3934. Repeal of tobacco, cotton and potato 
control acts; President approved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 9863. Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill; President approved Feb. 11. 

S. 3612. Authorizing $50,000,000 for crop and 
seed loans for farmers in 1936; both houses 
agree to conference report Feb. 12. 

s. J. Res. 198. To extend existing neutrality act 
until May 1, 1937;. favorably reported by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Feb. 12; House For- 
eign Affairs Committee reported Feb. 14. 

S. 3140. Providing that funds allocated to 
Puerto Rico under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935, may be expended for perma- 
nent rehabilitation; President approved Feb. 12. 
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+ FINANCING FARM AID—A PUZZLING PROBLEM + 


FPARMERS are assured of the fol- 

lowing subsidies to replace those 
eliminated by the Supreme Court 
when it upset the AAA: 

First, a subsidy of $296,000,000 to 
carry out the Government’s obliga- 
tions under the letter of crop con- 
trol contracts that the Court ruled 


invalid. 
Second, a subsidy not to exceed 
$500,000,000 a year to encourage 


planting of soil conserving crops on 
land formerly devoted to production 
of such commodities as corn, cotton 
and wheat. 

Third, a subsidy-loan of $50,000,- 
000 for use in buying seed to plant 
1936 crops. Mr. Roosevelt has said 
that the record of repayment of seed 
loans is poor. 


The first and third of the sub- 
Sidies already have received Con- 
gressional approval and soon will 


be law. 

The second, involving a new sys- 
tem of crop control through soil con- 
servation, is on its way to Congres- 
sional approval with opponents ad- 
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Congress Proposes Three Plans of Relief But Hasn’t Yet 
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ing. Now it is recognized by the | which the Government no longer 
President and his aides that this can exercise, is through recapture 
type of control is beyond the Fed- of foreign markets. And foreign 
eral power to exercise. = markets are to be had only at the 

Then isn’t there any definite way price, he says, of this countrys 
out? readiness to buy a billion dollars or 

Mr. more additional foreign merchan- 
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| than they can sell in the domestic 
markets and more than they can 


Wallace continues to 
| sell 


insist 














; : at present prices in foreign that the only way, short of controls | dise. 
Devised Any Plan to Raise the Money markets. That means a recurrence | — - —— ee 
of surpluses and pressure on prices. ee 
It means, too, that low cost farm- _— = 


mitting that enactment only waits 

on the formal voting 
President Roosevelt 

showed that he will 

|} three. 

That raises the question: Where 


has clearly 
approve all 


will the money come from for pay- 

ment? 
| The answer to that question is 
taking form, but slowly, with many 
| decisions still to be made within the 
| Administration even before Con- 
| gress is given the problem. The 
Government wants the following, 
from a revenue point of view: 

1. Taxes to raise half a billion dol- 
lars annually. These, under plans 
taking shape, will be excises on a 
broad range of farm commodities 
including nearly all grains and 
nearly all livestock, with some 
dairy products possibly to be in- 
cluded. Treasury officials are con- 
fident of Congressional approval. 

2. Retroactive excess profits taxes, 
or retroactive excise taxes, to re- 
capture about $180,000,000 of proc- 
essing taxes which the Supreme 
Court ordered refunded to proces- 
essors, as well as about $100,000,000 
of other disputed AAA taxes. 


CRITICIZING THE COURT 

Even as farmers are assured that 
they will be provided with a sub- 
stitute for the AAA, official criticism 
of the Supreme Court for its decis- 
ion in that case increases 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in a carefully prepared 
address that had high Administra- 
tion approval, warned of what, he 
said, are dangers of a “judicial dic- 
tatorship.” He sought to draw a 
distinction between the real mean- 
ing of the Constitution and what the 
Supreme Court held that meaning to 
be 

Senator Norris, Rep., of Nebraska, 
in an address before the Senate, 
took much the same line. 

This same debate broke out in the 
House of Representatives. It was 
being picked up outside the Govern- 
ment as well. But thus far Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has given no sign 
that he intends to take up the sub- 
ject 

If Congyess is enacting a substi- 
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on the market, bottled in bond at the 

original distillery, by the original dis- 

tiller, under supervision of the United 

States Government. To the men who 

really know whiskey, this is the finest 

product ever distilled in America, 
Made by Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc. 


Largest Distillery in Kentucky 
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tute to the AAA control plan which 
it regards as effective and constitu- 
tional, then why the increasing of- 
ficial concern over the Court decision 
that ended the first programs? 

An answer to that question is 
found only in the “off-the-record” 
observations of those officials who 
are charged with meeting the farm 
problem. 

The answer grows out of the na- 
ture of that problem. 

The problem, as stated by Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekial, economic adviser 
to Secretary Wallace and an advis- 
ing economist in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1921, is this: 

“Even now,” he said, “we could 
produce all the farm products we 
need with 60 per cent of our present 
farmers. 

“With growing efficiency in agri- 
culture, therefore there must be a 
continuing reduction in the propor- 
tion of farm workers, and a con- 
tinuous shift of population from 
farming to other lines of work.” 

He estimates that there are 4,- 
000,000 more farm workers than 
farming industry needs. Yet during 
the depression the trend of popula- 
tion was from the cities to the farms. 
Cities now are unable to absorb 
surplus farm population. 

American farmers, all of the 
Government studies show, are able 
to produce more than they can 
market at home, even at sacrifice 
prices and more than they can sell 
either at home or abroad in the face 
of present world trade barriers. 


PRODUCTION TOO HEAVY 


The AAA was an attempt to meet 
that situation. It sought to help 
farmers to adjust their output 
more nearly to effective market de- 





mand and to assure farmers a defi- 


ing areas will bring more land into 
production so long as it is profitable | 


nite proportion of the national in- | 

come on that part of their crops 
| to do so. 
i 


Under 


sold in the home market. 
That machinery, officials privately 


NEW YORK 


| at its best 
| f 
| ; 


the AAA when these dif- 
admit, was getting out of hand. It ficulties appeared the Government 
was forcing the Government to | moved over into control of market- 
“freeze” agriculture into a pattern |= —— 

that protected the high cost farm- | 

ing regions and checked the expan- 
sion and development of low-cost 
areas. 

Drought for two years prevented 
the general public from noting this 
situation, except in cotton and to- 
bacco. 

In those crops when the volun- 
tary AAA plan of paying farmers for 
cooperating with a crop reduction 
program threatened to break down 
because of an expansion of farm- 
ing outside the plan, then the Gov- 
ernment moved in with a law to 
compel farmers to cooperate. 

The same trend was expected by 
officials to develop in wheat and 
corn-hogs as soon as drought effects 
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out the voluntary AAA plans and the 
Congress and President have ended 
the compulsory controls on cotton 
and tobacco and potatoes. 

In their place is rising a pro- 
gram of “soil conservation” through 
which farmers will be paid about 
$500,000,000 a year for planting in 
grass or alfalfa or trees 30,000,000 
or 35,000,000 acres of land that | 
formerly was planted in wheat or | 
cotton or corn. 

But an inquirer can find, those 
urging this plan recognize that as a 
farm control measure it is subject 
to the same difficulties that con- 
fronted the old voluntary AAA plan. 

The difficulty is this: If crops are 
normal, farmers will grow more 
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Not so many years ago, an 80-horsepower 
engine was a big engine... heavy, cum= 
bersome, costly to operate, expensive to 
maintain. But Ford has changed all that. 
The Ford V-8 Truck engine Is so efficient 
that it develops more than 80 horsepower 
«+ yet, with all this power, it is light in 
weight, responsive, easy on gas and oil, 
economical to maintain. And today’s 80- 
horsepower Ford V-8 Truck selis for a 
mere fraction of the price you would have 
paid for that same amount of power just 
a few years ago. 

That explains why so many truck oper- 
ators who have always needed powerful 
trucks are changing to Fords and discov- 
ering the Power of Economy. It also 


explains why owners of lower powered 


@ Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be pur- . 
chased for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. pe fit 
131%-inch or 157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be 
purchased with the usual low down-payment on the 

new U. C. C. 12% per month finance plans. 






trucks are buying Fords and getting the 
power they have always needed, but 
thought they could not afford. 

Ford V-8 Trucks have been PROVED BY 
THE PAST and IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE. 









Your Ford dealer invites you to make an 
*‘on-the-job"”’ test of a 1936 Ford V-8 
Truck... with your own loads... under 











your own operating conditions. 






THE FORD V-8 HYDRAULIC DUMP 


80-horsepower V-8 engine with valve seat inserts, 
connecting-rod bearings of special composition, 
full-length water-jackets, dual carburetor. 







Full-floating rear axle with straddie-mounted 
pinion, Full torque-tube drive with free« 
shackled, semi-elliptic rear springs. Quick« 










action brakes. All-steel coupe-type 
cab with Safety Glass standard 

equipment in all windows. Y “a 
16 euble yards capacity. Y 
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"THE anniversary of the birth of Presi- 

dent Abraham Lincoln, obServed in 
many States throughout the Nation on 
Feb. 12, served as the occasion for a 
number of addresses by persons proml- 
nent in the political life of the country. 
Excerpts from a number of outstanding 
speeches follow: 


The “Fateful Decision” 
By HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the United States, at a Lin- 
coln Day dinner in Portland, Oregon 


“In less than a year our country must make a 
decision no less fateful than that which con- 
fronted Abraham Lincoln. * * * 

“The issue is the attempt to fasten upon the 
American people some sort of a system of per- 
sonal government for a government of laws; 
a system of centralization under a political bu- 
reaucracy; a system of debt; a system of infla- 
tion; a system which would stifle the freedom 
and liberty of men. And it can be examined in 
the cold light of three years’ experience. * * * 

“The President in his message on the state of 
the Union seems to fear that fear is prevalent 
in the Union. ‘He says: ‘The only thing we have 
to fear is fear.’ He finds malevolent forces cre- 
ating fear. Just so. 


THE BEGINNING OF FEAR 

“The New Deal has been a veritable fountain 
of fear. The day after the New Deal was given 
life at the election of 1932 began the great fear 
which created the bank panic of March 4. 

“The stock boom today is not from confidence 
in the future; it is partly from fear of inflation. 

“The unemployment of millions of men in the 
capital goods industries is due to fear of New 
Deal currency policies. It was the Supreme 
Court decisions crashing through New Deal ty- 
rannies which brought a gleam of confidence 
from the fears that had retarded recovery. 

“The guiding spirit of the alphabet has not 
been love. It has been fear. * * * 

“Soon after assuming office three years ago 
President Roosevelt commented upon my partial 
failure to persuade a Democratic Congress to 
balance the budget. He said sternly: ‘Too often 
in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal policies. We 
must avoid this danger.’ 

“Those rocks are now looming up out of this 
fog. The nation has been steered into the dan- 
gerous channels of borrowing these vast deficits 
from the banks, by a huge cycle of bank credit 
inflation. That is printing-press credit. The 
charts of all history show this channel leads to 
currency inflation. Every democracy which en- 
tered these straits has been sunk. * * * 


SURVIVAL OF CONSTITUTION 

“The undermining of local government by cen- 
tralization at Washington, the spoils system, the 
reduction of Congress to a rubber-stamp, these 
monetary policies—what of these? 

“The President implies he will not retreat, de- 
spite the decisions of the court. We have heard 
mutterings that the Constitution must be 
changed, that it is outmoded, that it was useful 
only in the horse and buggy days. 

“No progressive mind will feel that the Con- 
stitution shall not be changed to meet the 
needs of changing national life. 

“But what is the change these men harbor in 
their minds? The American people have a right 
to know. They have the right to know it now. 

“Whatever the change may be, it must be 
clear of those confusions which impair the great 
safeguards of human liberty. There must never 
be confusion in the Bill of Rights, the balance 
of power, local government, and a government 
of laws, not of men.” 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE STATE OF THE UNION 


EXAMINATION of the body politic in the light of the Great 
. Emancipator’s philosophy is made by prominent speakers oh the 
occasion of the birthday anniversary of President Lincoln. 

At the annual Lincoln Dinner of the National Republican Club 
in New York City, Senator Vandenberg, says the people want to 
“restore the Republic” with “citizens instead of subjects.” 


Liberty or Bureaucracy? 
By L. J. DICKINSON 


Republican Senator from Iowa, at Lincoln Day 
dinner sponsored by the Young Republican 
Club and the Republican State Com- 
mittee, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Down the long corridors of time looms the 
figure of Abraham Lincoln, constantly growing 
in stature. Lincoln the politician, Lincoln the 
political leader, recedes; but Lincoln the man 
emerges in ever bolder relief. * * * 

“There is only one question to be decided next 
November, * * * The issue burns down to this: 
What form of Government do we wish to hand 
on to our children? Are we willing to trade lib- 
erty for an alleged economic security underwrit- 
ten by the Federal Government? Are we ready 
to exchange that self-reliance, which has made 
this nation what it is, for dependence upon bu- 
reaucratic direction * * *? 

“There are those, of course, who mock at these 
dangers. * * * When brave and courageous men of 
their own party rise to point out that the Con- 
stitution itself is in peril, these smug Pharisees 
are horrified and speak sorrowfully of the ‘Hand 
of Esau.’ * * * Even Joe Robinson couldn’t see 
the paradox of his own situation: that he, a true 
Jeffersonian Democrat, was merely a captive 
chieftain chained to the conqueror’s chariot, and 
that the New Deal had already sold him ‘down 
the river!’” 





Threats to Government 
By FREDERICK STEIWER 
Republican Senator from Oregon, at Lincoln Day 
banquet of the Rhode Island Republican 
Club, at Providence, R. I. 


“The incompetent administration of third 
rate theorists and New Deal bureaucrats consti- 
tutes a never-ending threat to the retention of 
popular government. * * * 

“Our Constitution was written to restrain the 








REPUBLICANS, unbowed by the barrage of 4 of 


Democratic eloquence on Jackson Day, last 
week signalized the birthday of their party’s 
first President with a heavy bombardment of 
Lincoln Day oratory. 

Several hundred Lincoln banquets and rallies 
called into play the speaking talents of most 
of the men who have been mentioned for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, besides 
governors, congressmen and other party spokes- 
men. (Extracts from leading Lincoln Day ad- 
dresses appear elsewhere on this page). 

Suggestion in Senator Vandenberg’s New York 
Lincoln Day speech of a possible coalition Cabi- 
net in event of Republican victory provoked 
varying comment among other G. O. P. leaders. 

National Committee Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher at a press conference said there had 
been “a good deal of talk” about such a Cabinet 
arrangement, but he did not commit himself 
either in indorsement or disapproval. 

He denied, however, that any Republican coa- 
lition of campaign activities with the American 
Liberty League was contemplated. 

Alluding to Democratic Chairman Farley’s 
“dirty campaign” prophecy, Mr. Fletcher said: 

“If this is going to be a dirty campaign, Jim 
Farley and those fellows will have to start and 
finish it. We don’t propose to engage in that 
sort of thing.’ 

In a statement earlier in the week Chairman 
Fletcher pointed to European withdrawals of 
gold from the United States as a danger sign 
of sagging confidence produced by the “profligate 
spending” and “unpredictable monetary policy” 


+ Republicans in the Week’s News + 





the Administration of President Roosevelt. 
A National Committee press release lashed out 
at “debauchery” of the Civil Service by the 
Roosevelt Administration, charging that more 
than 90 per cent of the employes of New 
Deal emergency agencies were appointed in con- 
travention of merit system rules. Postmaster 
General Farley’s order to postmasters to “scrap 
the efficiency records of all their employes and 
start with a clean slate” April 1 was further as- 
sailed as a “plundering of the postal service.” 

Another shot in Mr. Farley’s direction was 
fired by the National Republican Congressional 
Committee, which issued a pamphlet reviewing 
“autocratic” cancellation of air mail contracts 
and the “ghastly consequence” of death for 12 
Army aviators called upon to fly the mails in 
the emergency. 

Two new additions to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee staff were announced last 
week. Arthur M. Curtis, Missouri National Com- 
mitteeman, will come to Washington headquar- 
ters to assume executive and legal duties. Theo- 
dore A. Huntley, Washington newspaper man, 
has been made National Committee publicity 
director. 

A leading development among G. O. P. Presi- 
dential contenders last week was action assur- 
ing a warm contest for the important block of 
57 Illinois delegates to the national convention. 
Senator Borah entered the Presidential primary 
contest in Illinois, his native State.. His papers 
were filed at Springfield just a minute ahead of 
those of Col. Frank Knox of Chicago, rated as a 
Prairie State “favorite son.” The primary will 
be held April 14. 


Government, not to restrain the people. For this 





In Springfield, Illinois, Secretary of the Interior Ickes and Gov- 
ernor Talmadge of Georgia, speaking on the same program, empha- 
size their differences in viewpoint, as the former likens the present 
White House incumbent to President Lincoln, while the latter im- 
plies they represent opposites. “Would that we had a Lincoln in the 
White House today,” says the Governor. “We have,” says Mr. Ickes. 





«purpose it provides for distribution of Govern- 
mental powers among three independent, coordi- 
nate branches. This division of Governmental 
power is the bulwark of Constitutional freedom. 
For nearly three years we have seen the specta- 
cle of a Chief Executive intent upon the attain- 
ment of extraordinary power. * * * ” 





“Restore the Republic” 


By ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
Republican Senator from Michigan in an ad- 
dress at the National Republican Club’s 
annual Lincoln dinner in New York. 


“It is for us to say as Lincoln said at»Ghicago 
on July 10, 1858: % 

“Let us turn this Government back into the 
channel in which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion originally placed it.’ 

“I believe the crisis of 1936 is fundamental in 
this respect. The Chief Executive has frankly 
expressed his contemptuous wish that no Con- 
stitutional scruple, however persuasive, should 
interrupt his infatuated program. He greeted 
Constitutional rejection of one of his alpha- 
betical atrocities with the arrogant suggestion 
that everything prior to his dispensation be- 
longed to outgrown ‘horse and buggy days!’ He 
maintains high ministers of state who frankly 
pine for a revolutionary order. His subservient 
Congress surrenders its vital prerogatives with 
complete abandon each time the White House 
nods. * ¢ * 

“Lincoln never hesitated to strike out for the 
mass security and advantage. He was the re- 
leutless foe of privilege and exploitation. He 
recognized that Government must accept a 
broadening social responsibility for the mass 
welfare of all our people. He stood for the 
broadest possible distribution of American op- 
portunity to the whole of our mass citizenship. 
Every impulse of his career was lifted from the 
Declaration of Independence, but then faith- 
fully molded within the Constitution and the 
law. These, too, must be our impulses) in 1936. 
Thus implemented and inspired, we cannot fail 
to restore the Republic. We shall again be citi- 
zens instead of subjects. States will be States 
again instead of provinces in pawn.” 











~—Wide World. 
ARRANGING A CONVENTION 
The forthcoming Democratic National Convention 
in Philadelphia presents problems to party leaders. 
W. Forbes Morgan, (left), National Committee 
Secretary, studies plans with Chairman 
James A. Farley. 

















apricious Government” 
By COL. FRANK KNOX 


At a Lincoln Day meeting of the Middlesex Club 
of Boston 


“History makes it clear that complete power 
in the hands of one man or one group of men is 
the prelude to an era of arbitrary and capricious 
Government; therefore I am against the Gov- 
ernment of men which has been set up by Mr. 
Roosevelt, I am in favor of a return to a Gov- 
ernment of laws. 

“I‘am convinced the men and women who 
now seek to perpetuate the liberties guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution are the true liber- 
als of the time. To me, the New Deal is essen- 
tially a Tory movement, and Mr. Roosevelt, seek- 
ing encroachment upon the liberties of the peo- 


ple behind a smoke screen of false liberalism, is 
the arch-Tory of them all.” 





Lincoln in Modern Times 
By EUGENE TALMADGE 


Democratic Governor of Georgia, at the annual 
Lincoln Day Celebration at Springfield, Ill. 


“Would that we had a man like Abraham Lin- 
coln in the White House today. If we did, he 
would never allow a brain-trusters’ creed to 
teach the doctrine that you can boondoggle your- 
self back to prosperity. * * * 

“We can go back to the rugged honesty of 
Abe Lincoln—and it is the only thing on which 
we can depend to save the country. 

“Lincoln knew that patronage was the great- 
est enemy of all governments. 

“Lincoln knew that every citizen had to earn 
his living to appreciate the Government.” 
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Constitution vs. Court 
By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture, speaking at a meeting 
sponsored by the Indiana Farm Bureau 
at Indianapolis 


“I suppose no American has ever studied the 
Constitution and the ideas of the Founding 
Fathers more earnestly and honestly than Lin- 
coln. * * * He wished to be guided by the intent 
and spirit of the Constitution as expressed in 
the preamble. He seemed to take the view taken 
by some of the greatest interpreters of the Con- 
stitution. Justice Story, for example, told the 
narrow constructionists of his day that all pro- 
visions of the Constitution are to be interpreted 
in harmony with the preamble. * * * 

“It was a terrific shock to Lincoln to have the 
Supreme Court rule in the Dred Scott case that 
a slave owner could take his slaves into a terri- 
tory. * * * He knew he could not and the nation 
ought not to accept it as final. * * * It seemed 
to him a choice between the Constitution and 
the Court, and he chose the Constitution. * * * 
He took the view that the Dred Scott decision 
was a tragic abuse of judicial power. * * * 

“Were Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant and 
Theodore Roosevelt un-American because they 
disagreed with judicial decisions? * * * Our sys- 
tem of Government has endured as long as it has 
because the American people have been free to 
demand of all three branches of Government ac- 
countability to the sovereign will of the people.” 





Lincoln and Roosevelt 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior, at the annual Lincoln 
Day celebration under auspices of the Mid- 
day Luncheon Club at Springfield, ll. 


“America had reached an important cross- 
roads when Lincoln came to power in 1861. In 
the Dred Scott case, the Supreme Court, by one 
of those divided opinions, exceptions to which in 
cases involving grave Constitutional questions 
are rarities of the first order, had decided that 
human beings with black skins, being merely 
property, might be taken by their owners as 
chattels into free States. * * * Liberty Leaguers, 
by whatever name they were known in Lincoln’s 
time, insisted that the Dred Scott decision, al- 
though it was obnoxious to the moral sense of 
the country, was nevertheless the law. * * * 

“Thus, a social and political crisis of the first 
order confronted Lincoln when he raised his 
hand to take the oath of office as President. * * * 

“It is especially interesting at this time to 
know that Lincoln was accused of misgovern- 
ment; of being a dictator; of attempting to de- 
stroy the liberty of the press; of aggrandizing 
to himself the functions of the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Government, * * * It 
appears to have been Abraham Lincoln who 
scuttled the American Constitution, set up a dic- 
tatorship, threw the Supreme Court into the Po- 
tomac River and declared a moratorium on Con- 
greaa. © * * 

“There are now journals in the land which 
savagely attack a President in language that in 
the years to come will look as ridiculous as ap- 
pear to us at this time to be the fulminations that 
were uttered against Lincoln. * * * Journals of 
the sort that attacked Lincoln, accusing him in 
violent language of being a dictator, today do 
him honor while intemperately they denounce 
Roosevelt as a dictator in his turn.’ 








BESIDES being a gauge of the strength of rival + 


Republicans, the important Illinois Presi- 
dential primary April 14 will offer an early 
Midwest test of New Deal popularity. This was 
assured last week when President Roosevelt’s 
name was filed to go on the Illinois ballots. 

While Mr. Farley last week conferred with 
Culbert Olson, California Democratic State 
Chairman, and President Roosevelt continued 
to mark time on Senator McAdoo’s proposal that 
he hand-pick the California delegation to the 
national convention, the End Poverty in Cali- 
fornia League called a Feb. 22 convention at 
Los Angeles to select an EPIC slate of delegates. 
Purpose of the meeting will be to wrest Califor- 
nia party control from Senator McAdoo, Mrs. 
Kate Richards O’Hare, chairman of the EPIC 
executive committee announced. 


EPIC LOSES A LEADER 


Missing from the Los Angeles meeting will be 
Upton Sinclair, Socialist founder of the EPIC 
movement, who received ‘the 1934 California 
Democratic nomination for governor. It is an- 
nounced he has severed active connection with 
the movement, to write a novel. 

Republicans were not alone in lauding Lin- 
coln last week. Two Democratic Cabinet mem- 
bers, Secretaries Wallace and Ickes, took to the 
platform to pay tribute to the Civil War President 
and give their interpretation of his attitude to- 
ward the Constitution. (Extracts from their 
speeches appear elsewhere on this page). 

Secretary Ickes spoke from the same rostrum 
at Springfield, Ill., with Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia. Governor Talmadge previously had 
called Secretary Ickes a “ehinch bug” and a 
“boondoggler.” Secretary Ickes previously had 
told the press Governor Talmadge’s “word was 
no good.” When press photographers asked 
Messrs. Talmadge and Ickes to pose for a picture 
shaking hands, Mr. Ickes said: “I will not.” 











Back in Washington next day, Mr. Ickes 
poked ridicule at Herbert Hoover’s Lincoln Day 
address. Mr. Hoover made a “boggle-de-botch” 
of his Administration, opined Mr. Ickes at a 
press conference. 

“He’s suffering from a boogy-phobia,” he 
added, so that he “sees a boogy man under every 
bed” and “when he passes an open microphone 
he yells ‘boo!’” 


POLITICAL ‘REPRISA!’ IN GEORGIA? 


From Governor Taliadge’s State, while the 
Governor was up North speech-making, came 
outcries charging political reprisal as a Federal 
grand jury indicted Alex S: Howell, brother of 
Chairman Hugh Howell of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee. The indictment charged 
him with using WPA workers to mail copies of 
an anti-New Deal political publication circulated 
at Governor Talmadge’s recent Macon conven- 
tion of “Jeffersonian Democrats.” 

Chairman Hugh Howell issued a statement de- 
claring that after the Macon convention Federal 
agents were sent to his home to investigate his 
income returns. 

“Finding nothing on which they could indict 
me they have indicted my brother,” he said, al- 
leging that the indictment was “purely political” 
and “instigated by Harry Hopkins, who has 
thrown away more of the taxpayers’ money than 
any man in America.” 

Not in a receptive mood was Chairman Howell 
when the same day Marion Allen, Georgia cam- 
paign manager for the Roosevelt forces, sent 
him a formal request to have a Presidential pref- 
erence primary called in the State. Chairman 
Howell’s reply was an invitation to Mr. Allen 
and the Georgia Roosevelt supporters to “come 
back” into the Democratic party and “repudiate 
the New Deal theorists, crackpots, Socialists and 
communists.” 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 





Tax Relief For Motorists; Restoring 


City Workers’ ‘Depression’ Cuts 





max relief for the users of the 

highways is a popular subject 
with the 1936 legislatures. Six out 
of the eight lawmaking bodies 
which are now in regular session 
have the matter under considera- 
tion. Three of them are studying 
proposals to take a layer or two off 
the gasoline tax. 

Governor Chandler of Kentucky 
campaigned on a platform in which 
there was a gasoline tax reduction 
plank. Consequently, he advocated 
such a measure in his first message 
to the Legislature. The Kentucky 
lawmakers have adopted a memo- 
rial to Congress asking repeal of 
the duplicating Federal tax on gas- 
oline 

If the measure under considera- 
tion at Trenton is adopted, New 
Jersey’s tax on gasoline would be 
reduced from 3 cents to 24% cents 
a gallon. 

The Virginia Senate has passed a 
bill to eliminate tax refunds on gas- 
oline used in airplanes. 

In New York, an effort is being 
made to terminate the 2 cent 
“emergency” gasoline taxes on June 
30, letting the regular 2 cent tax 
stand. 

The Legislature of Mississippi 
has under consideration a meas- 
ure to eliminate refunds of gasoline 
taxes. Another bill would repeal the 
$1 permit fee now paid by gasoline 
dealers. The State has a 6-cent 
gasoline tax. 

Other proposals which the legis- 
latures are considering in order to 
extend some tax relief to the mo- 
torist include the elmination of 
motor vehicle sales taxes and the 
postponement of registration dates 
beyond Jan. 1. 

xx 

CITY WORKERS’ JOBS 
wrt do people in the cities do 
for a living? 

William F. Ogburn, sociology pro- 
fessor of the University of Chicago, 
has worked out these conclusions: 

Doctors, lawyers, and teachers do 
not congregate in large numbers 
in the big cities. But music teachers, 
musicians, artists, teachers of art 
and writers do. 

The ratio of persons employed in 
manufacturing to the total popula- 
tion does not vary greatly from a 
city of one size to another. Smaller 
cities seem to have a slightly larger 
per cent in manufacturing than the 
larger ones, but the figures still do 
not substantiate the idea that man- 
ufacturing is leaving the big cities 
for the smaller places in search of 
cheaper labor and land. 

Cities of more than 300,000 popu- 
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tated membranes of 
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YOU'RE 
COMPLETELY 
AT OUR MERCY 


Once during every twenty-four 
hours we have our guest completely 
at our mercy. When he tumbles into 
one of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft blankets, 
we make a friend. When he arises 
next morning refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts and just a 
little smart on our own account. 


| operators. 





| This brings the total to 34. 


lation have the most people work- 
ing as bookkeepers, 
copyists and stenographers 

Cities over a million do not have 
the most chauffeurs, teamsters, con- 
ductors, motormen and telephone 
Neither do the largest 
cities have a larger proportion of 
people working at personal and do- 
mestic service than the villages have. 

The larger the city, the fewer the 
proportion of the clergy and the 
fewer the number of people engaged 
in religious work. The biggest cities 
also have the smallest proportionate 
church memberships. 

x*rk 

NATIONAL FORESTS EXTENDED 


accountants, 
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Milwaukee, Newark, Nashville, Syra- 
cuse, Jacksonville, Tampa, Yonkers, 
Berkley, Peoria, Allentown, Evans- 
ville, Somerville, and Sacramento— 
have restored, or will restore all de- 
pression cuts in 1936. 

Eleven cities which made partial 
restorations in 1934 made further 
restorations during 1935. 

Nineteen cities made their 
partial restorations in 1935. 

Nine additional cities, not re- 
ported on in 1934, have made par- 
tial restorations. 

“During 1934,” according to Paul 
V. Betters, Director of the Confer- 
ence, “there was evidence of a better 
condition in municipal finances—as 
evidenced by a number of restora- 
tions of previous pay slashes. During 
1935,. conditions continued to im- 
prove, and we now find there is a 
definite trend in the larger Ameri- 
can cities to bring back the 1930 and 


first 


Nine States—Rhode Island, Ohio, | 1931 wage and salary levels for city 
| employees.” 


Indiana, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton—have recently enacted laws 


permitting the Federal Government 
to acquire land for national forests. 
In ad- 
dition, four States have extended 
their previous laws, and many have 
passed legislation beneficial to con- 
servation. 
x*e 

“DEPRESSION” WAGES PASS 

Many city employees throughout 
the nation are finding evidence that 
the depression corner has been 
turned. American cities during 1935 
continued a move begun the previ- 
ous year to restore “depression” 
cuts in pay of city employees, ac- 
cording to a survey of 80 large cities 
by the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 

The survey shows that: 

Fourteen cities — San Francisco, 





When the Conference published a 
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| similar report on the subject in De- 
cember, 1934, which summarized the 
situation for 126 cities of more than 
| 50,000 population it was found that 


pay cutsatall. They were: 
Reading, Wilmington, Wilkes-Barre, 
| Oak Park, and York. Kansas City 


Albany, | group. 


ver, Oklahoma 


In addition, the report at 
| that time showed that Boston, Den- 
City, 
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Worcester, 





St. Louis, Troy, Quincy, Jonns‘own, 
and Highland Park had completely 
| restored previous cuts. 
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your own friends probably . . . the 
increasing realization that it pays to buy 
a fine car. For months Chrysler sales 
have been climbing more rapidly than 





Yo SEE it everywhere. . . among 


sales in all other price classes. More 
and more people have seen the wisdom 
of paying just a little more to get a 
whole lot more. Come in, drive a 1936 
Chrysler, Figure it out for yourself. 
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Prospect of Race 
For Bigger Navies 


MANY PAPERS DOUBT LONDON 
CONFERENCE HAS DONE 


MUCH TO AVOID IT 
| 











America’s part in a world armament 
race. in the judgment of the Press, de- 
pends on results of a plan developed at 
the London Conference, which provides 
for annual exchange by the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy, of in- 
formation of new warship construction. 
Opinions as to the value of the plan in 
its effect on this country, divides thus: 
Probability of being forced into the naval 
race, 66 per cent; prospect of less urgent 
demand for new armament, 34 per cent. 


‘ 


ARMAMENT prospects, it is pointed out by the 

commenting newspapers, inusi take into ac- 
count the fact that the United States proposes 
to build up to previously accepted treaty strength 
by 1942, and to develop its air strength. It is 
argued by some editors that formal exchange 
of information as to naval building may not 
furnish any information that would not be avail- 
able through channels that have previously 


existed. 


WHERE BLAME WILL LODGE 

“Our record in the matter of naval arma- 
ments,” according to the Ann Arbor Daily News 
(Ind.), “is fairly clear. If the idea of limitation 
is to be discarded, the blame is not primarily 
ours. 

“And if the naval powers of the world are to 
build without restraint, Uncle Sam might as well 
demonstrate that he can play at that game as 
well as the other.” 

“Congress should approve the Navy Depart- 
ment’s program,” advises the San Antonio 
Express (Ind.) “to provide a_ treaty-strength 
fleet by 1942 at the latest.” 

Arguing that the London agreement will have 
an effect on the nations involved, including the 


United States, the Hartford Times (Dem.) 
states: 
“Probably the most effective curb against 


naval competition is popular realization of the 
enormous cost involved.” 

“The decision to abolish secrecy,” as viewed 
by the San Jose Mercury Herald (Rep.),“‘is a step 
toward reduction,” 


HOW EXPENDITURES MOUNT 


“The United States, although avowing peaceful 
intentions toward the whoje world,” says the 
Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.), “has increased its 
army and navy expenditures in recent years.” 

“A naval armament race would undoubtedly 
force the United States to increase its military 
and naval expenditures which would further 
complicate the already difficult budgetary posi- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

“The military and naval races now impending 
or actually in progress are a serious danger to 
the economic welfare and political stability of 
all countries of the world.” 


LARGE NAVIES AND PEACE 


“The announcement that the White House has 
approved a drive toward a treaty-strength Navy 
by 1942,” protests the Birmingham News (Dem.), 
“is the cause of some concern and misgiving. 
Does the United States need, at this time, to 
spend vast sums of money on its Navy? Are 
we in imminent danger from an enemy? Will 
the psychological effect of such an undertaking 
be in the interest of peace and better under- 
Standing in an already war-scared world? 

“If it is peace we are seeking, to build a larger 
Navy is not the answer. Greater power in the 
Army and Navy is not a war deterrent. 

“Now that the London Naval Conference is 
seeking, feebly, to be sure, to preserve the rem- 
nants of the disarmament conferences of the 
past, it is disheartening to learn that the United 
States has taken immediate steps to build to 
treaty limit. The effect on Great Britain and 
Germany will be to spur them on toward greater 
building programs. 

“If any nation is to lead the way toward dis- 
armament it must be the United States. Of 
course, certain limits must be observed, but if 
some encouragement were given by this country, 
it is logical to assume that others might slowly 
realize that large armies and navies are not 
the preventive of war.” 


GREAT BRITAIN REARMING 


British leadership in the matter of increased 
armaments is discussed by the Providence Bulle- 
tin (Ind.) with the statement: 

“The newly convened British House of Com- 
mons will thoroughly carry out the mandate of 
the last election to rearm the nation. New dread- 
naughts, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and air- 
craft carriers will be laid down to replace over- 
age craft and generally strengthen the naval 
arm. 

“Britain has been slow to reach the decision 
to rearm, but having reached it, she will pro- 
ceed at intensified pace.” 

“American expenditures for naval vessels will 
run into many millions in the next few years,” 
declares the Lincoln State Journal (Rep.), with 
the belief that “the naval limitations meetings 
have gotten us nowhere.” 

“Sq far as American naval needs are concerned, 
from the strategic point of view, the situation 
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Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
The Supreme Court Won’t Pass 
On This One 











still calls for giant ships of great cruising 
strength,” contends the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.) 

The Nashville Tennessean (Dem.) feels that 
“the world’s statesmen are not in a mood for 
reducing armaments of any kind.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.) argues: 
“The seed of war lies not in the implements with 
which it is carried on, but in the hearts of men, 
where desire, ambition, hatred or suffering sup- 
ply the determination to annihilate others.” 


“A NEGATIVE GUIDE” 


“The solemn agreement at London,” in the 
judgment of the New York Times (Dem.), “to 
tell what is already known, or can easily be as- 
certained, can hardly be reckoned a full justifi- 
cation for the time and money spent on this 
London conference, but it is something to have 
found out definitely what cannot be done, 

“If the delegates have not given a positive 
guide to the governments which they represent, 
they have at least given a negative guide.”: 

“Shall we be laggards in the matter of na- 
tional defense when every schoolboy knows the 
rest of the world is arming to the teeth?” asks 
the Roanoke World-News (Dem.). 


The Retrenchment 
In Credit Agencies 


PRESIDENT’S ACTION VIEWED BY 
MANY NEWSPAPERS AS AUGURY 
OF BETTER TIMES 








46 improved conditions, 








Government retrenchment, indicated 
by the President’s statement that a bil- 
lion dollars authorized for federal credit 
agencies will be withdrawn, is interpreted 
by 57 per cent of the commenting news- 
papers as indicating the Executive sees 
an end to the national emergency while 
43 per cent argues that “priming the 
pump” has failed to produce recovery. 


ECESSITY for curtailing the lavish expendi- 
tures of the Administration is recognized 


in both sympathetic and unsympathetic com- 


ments on the action of the Executive. Judgments 
differ as to the reasons for the action. 

“It seems to imply,” according to the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.), “that some dim glimmering 
of the need of checking Government lending 
* * * has penetrated official minds at Wash- 
ington.” 

“At last there is a dim ray of light in the dark 
cavern of cumulative Federal expenditures,” says 
the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Rep.), and the 
Saginaw News (Rep.) suggests that “echoes of 
the widespread demand that Federal expendi- 
tures be brought into closer relationship with 
revenues must have penetrated even to Wash- 
ington.” 

Recognizing that it was a New Deal theory 
that spending “will lead to prosperity,” the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Ind.) contends that 
“the reversal of the policy to the extent of a bil- 
lion implies that doubt of the effectiveness of 
the process has arisen at last in the seats of 
Government authority.” 

“The period of lavish Government handouts 
for any and all purposes is coming to an end,” 
states the Wilmington (Del.) News (Rep.) and 
the New Haven Journal-Courier (1nd.) sees 
“abandonment of the spending policy.” 

Against this idea is the conclusion of the 
Hartford Times (Dem.) that the action is “due 
” and that of the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) that it is “a lightening of the 
load of the Federal Government's contingent 
liabilities.” 
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Cartoonist Herblock in the Chicago Daily News 


Soon As Somebody Else Will Take It Over 








Neutrality Needs 


From the Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.): 
N SO delicate a matter as neutrality legisla- 

tion, and with opinion divided, it seems 
that the wisest policy at this time is to extend 
the present neutrality law. No one denies the 
fact that it is weak in many particulars, but it 
does seem better to continue under it rather 
than under some half-baked and ill-conceived 
measure. 
“The need at this time is for public officials 
and the press to discuss the problem as often 
and with as much light as possible. Then by 
the time the 1937 Congress meets 11 months 
from now our knowledge of the subject may be 
greater and opinion crystallized, so that a satis- 
factory law may be written. Our present con- 
fusion should lead us to tackle the problem with 
more caution and to intensify our study of it 
in the months to come. 

* % * 

From the Williamsport (Pa. Sun (Rep.): 
()PPOSITION to the Administration neutrality 

bill developed charges that its drastic pro- 
visions would defeat its purpose. Further ob- 
jection was based upon the grounds that it pro- 
posed surrender of certain rights which, as an 
independent nation, we should require other 
nations to respect. 

















(Editor’s Note—tLetters are selected 
on the basis of mazimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


“Leadership and Courage” 

Sir:—Why not be fair to our great hu- 
manitarian President? President Roose- 
velt has done more welfare work than 
all cur churches and charity institutions 
combined, He has shown people what 
can be done to help themselves. * * * 

He has leadership and courage and he 
did not stand still while millions of his 
fellow men were starving to death. 

It is tgue that President Roosevelt has 
made many serious mistakes and that 
his Administration is not free from blun- 
ders and errors. Nevertheless, where 
would we be today if he had not replaced 
Mr. Hoover? CHARLES H. HOLMAN. 
Gold Hill, Colo. 

* * 


An Anti-Roosevelt Democrat 

Sir:—Al Smith delivered a speech 
which will go down in history as one of 
our great classics. * * * 

He explained how a treacherous crew 
of quacks took advantage of a sick pa- 
tient who was flat on his back. With 
the Lenin dope injections and Stalin 
poisoned tea they ministered. The vul- 
ture NRA sensed the dying patient and 
flew to a nearby tree. By the grace of 
God, the Supreme Court shot the buz- 
zards and kicked the quacks out. 

The patient is getting well, and now 
the chief quack has the unmitigated 
brass to smilingiy gay, “He is getting 
well because we planned it that way, and 
don’t you let anyone tell you differ- 
ently.” OLD-LINE DEMOCRAT. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

x~**ek 


A Pro-Roosevelt Republican 

Sir:—Here’s one Republican who hopes 
to vote for President Roosevelt again, 
despite the changed attitude of the press 
and political writers which I cannot 
understand. * * * President Roosevelt is 
definitely against communism or the red 
flag of Moscow, despite Al Smith’s in- 
sinuations. To me that was a blow be- 
low the belt. * * * The accusation that 
the President is setting class against 
class is unjust. LEON J. BROWN. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

xx*re 


Knox for President 

Sir:—While I am a consistent admirer 
of Mr. Hoover, and feel that his rein- 
statement in the White House would be 
a triumph for Americanism, linking his 
name with the depression persists with 
too many voters, a serious handicap to 
his candidacy. 

Borah is a giant among statesmen, 
but his record is not conducive to con- 
fidence in his stability. * * * It is not 
yet clear that Landon, Dickinson and 








Vandenberg are of presidential timber, 
though competent in their present sta- 
tions. 

Now, what of Knox? He seems en- 
dowed with all the elements of great- 


ness. * * * He has proved his executive 

ability; he is a fighter, a prompt and 

fearless challenger of the New Deal. 

Coudersport, Pa. M. J. CONCORD. 
* * 


Favors Governor Landon 
Sir:—Watch Kansas’ prospective can. 
didate for the next occupant of the 
White House. G. W. CROUCH. 
Maplehill, Kans. 
x~* * 


Agrees ,.With Mr. Borah 
Sir:—Senator Borah is right in his at- 

tacks on monopoly, and the man does 

not live who will see America on a basis 

of sound economy until monopoly is 

eliminated, root and branch. 

Napa, Calif. W. H. CAMERON, 

wy = 2 


Would Support Senator Glass 

Sir:—To me it seems w:th Carter Glass 
as the banner-bearer to save America 
from the clutches of the Marxists and 
their gullible tools we would have a man 
behind whom all factions could unite as 
Americans first and party adherents 
second. EMMA J. lt ARVER. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

x*wk 


For John W. Davis 

Sir:—There are a lot of good, smart, 
serious-minded Democrats today that 
just are up the old so-called tree. * * * 

I'm a Democrat, a born one, and like 
my friend, Al Smith, I'll die a Democrat. 
Frankly speaking, if to be a Democrat is 
to be a damn fool, then the 1932 man- 
date by the people which indorsed our 
Democratic platform, certainly shows I 
am not alone. * * * 

I just ponder whether John W. Davis 
isn’t as good a man as we can get to 
carry the banner of the people, the 
Democratic platform, in 1936. 

Superior, Nebr. J. K. BERG. 
xx*e* 


Defends the AAA 

Sir:—I have read your editorial, “The 
Billion Dollar Folly.” 

If you had lived the past several 
years in the heart of the country where 
agriculture is the chief business and 
could have seen the disparity in 
prices which farmers had to accept for 
all of the commodities raised by them 
and offered for sale, perhaps you might 
take a different viewpoint. 

It seems to have been quite generally 
agreed that no lasting prosperity could 
come to the country as a whole with 
agriculture in such a crippled condition 
that it could not sustain itself. Those 
conditions have greatly changed and in 
view of the earnest effort of the Ad- 
ministration to help bring about that 
change. * * * was the AAA not worth 
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while if it has been instrumental in 
helping industry and other phases of 
our economic life to recover along with 
agriculture? 

Had the unconsitutionality of the AAA 
been known in advance of the Supreme 
Court decision, then of course some 
other method would have been neces- 
Sary. VIRGIL H. DUVALL, 
Aledo, Ill. 

x*x*«rk 


Criticizes Farm Relief 

Sir:—Why should men work when 
they can receive more money for being 
idle? Men have quit jobs to go on relief 
and often refused work because they got 
as much or more than wages offered, 


only to fish, hunt or ride around in their’ 


cars. I have had 63 years experience with 
hired men. Now my farms are not be- 
ing tilled for lack of help at wages I can 
pay. More than $100 loss on hay crop 
last year because of lack of men at 
right time. 

Mr. Coolidge offended the farmers in 
the Middle West by telling them they 
could solve their own problems. I wrote 
him he was right, that we are not in- 
fants to be carried in the bosom of Con- 
gress, neither are we feeble-minded to 
need our business to be managed by 
government, F. I. CHAMPLIN. 
Orwell. Pa. 

xx*re 


“An Awful Jolt” 

Sir:—The Supreme Court decision 
gave us farmers out here in the West an 
awful jolt. Having not had any crops 
for two years those allotment payments 
kept us on our farms. They were really 
a Godsend to us. Millions of farmers 
are going to stick to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, believe me. A. L. BAHR. 
Flasher, N. Dak. 

xe 


Process Tax Recovery 

Sir:—The average man has a very well 
defined and developed sense of right 
and wrong and needs no advice from 
Secretary Wallace or anybody else over 
the radio to help him formulate an 
opinion of the common right and justice 
of the decision as to disposition of proc- 
essing taxes impounded by the courts. 

This tax belongs to the consumers, 
but a 10-year-old knows that it is im- 
possible to return it to them. 

It would appear that the next best 
claimant would be the jobber and the 
retailer who paid a processing tax on 
floor stocks and have paid to the proces- 
sors this tax on all replacements since 
that date and now find themselves sell- 
ing the present floor stock, deducting 
the tax with no redress. 

The farmer who failed to get his 
check before this decision also deserves 
consideration. He signed the contract 
in good faith and if he receives his 
promised check the consumer will be 
taxed again. I. A. PRINCE. 
Stony Creek, Va. 


Mortgage Relief 

Sir:—You write about $3,000,000,000 
being needed (perhaps) to pay off farm 
mortgages and $10,000,000,000 for city 
mortgages. 

Say why not apply recent 77B section 
of National Bankruptcy Act to both 
these problems? * * * Have home and 
farm owners apply to courts like the 
railroads, etc., and get the courts to 
shake down the mortgages to a reason- 
able amount, PADRAIC LAGAN: 
Berwyn, Pa. 

~* *®* 


The Frazier-Lemke Bill 
Sir:—Why should representative gov- 
ernment be so opposed to the wishes of 
the people, as in the strongly demanded 
and soundest of all farm relief meas- 
ures, the Frazier-Lemke bill, allowing 
tillers of the soil to retain ownership 
of their homes? In their helplessness, 
due to no fault of their own, they have 
lost 30 per cent of their homes in the 
last five years. What's so wrong with the 

Frazier-Lemke bill? 

MELVIN PETERSON. 
Kempton, N. Dak. 
x~*rk 


Suggests a Cyclopedia 

Sir:—The chief strength of the New 
Deal flows from the fact that most 
people have no adequate and direct 
means of informing themselves about it. 

A dictionary of the New Deal is a cry- 
ing need. Briefly stated, the work should 
define the terms of the New Deal; fully 
describe the whole structure and all its 
numerous branches; explain in detail 
the functions and workings of each of its 
branciies and sub-branches; summarize 
all relevant congressional acts (setting 
forth important sections in ertenso); 
discussing fully, both generally and 
Statistically, the results of the op- 
erations of each of the branches. There 
should also be tables showing the growth 
of governmental activities, public in- 
come and public expenditures, the pub- 
lic debt, etc. 

Summaries of the important decisions 
affecting the Government rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
should be included. The position of the 
taxpayer, the amount of his income and 
the amount of taxes exacted from him, 
and so far as figures are available, the 
effect of the New Deal in reducing his 
income and increasing his taxes should 
be fully shown. If possible, a moral ap- 
praisal of the New Deal should be made; 
the stamina of the whole country has 
been weakened by it. * * * 

The idea came to me as a result of 
encountering difficulties in getting in- 
formation on the New Deal and by find- 
ing clear and crisp descriptions of its 
different phases in The United States 
News. I feel that the very life of our 
Government is under attack and I am 
vitally interested in its preservation. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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HUGH LeMASTER. 














Court as Defender 


Of a Free Press 


NEWSPAPERS | UNANIMOUSLY AP- 
PROVE OF DECISION AGAINST 
LOUISIANA TAX 











Decision by the Supreme Court against 
the Louisiana Newspaper Tax law is 
unanimously hailed by the newspapers as 
a victory for American principles. It is 
pointed out that, under the rule of the 
late Senator Long, the newspapers were 


vigorous in their defiance of his au- 
thority. 
~OME commenting newspapers find, in the 


Supreme Court's action in freeing the press 
of Louisiana, a striking example of the func- 
tion of the court as a defender of freedom and 
justice. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune declares 
that the court decision is a “forceful affirma- 
tion of the constitutional guaranty of freedom 
which will stand as long as the Republic and its 
institutions endure.” 


“TRADITION OF TYRANNY” 

“The Louisiana newspapers which fought out 
this issue,” states the Charlotte Observer 
(Dem.), “conferred a favor upon the whole 
nation.” 

The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) concludes: 
“Long’s law was in the classical tradition of 
tyranny. Just such laws taxing the press had 
been the battleground of the struggle for a free 
press which had been waged successfully in 
England and America for two centuries before 
the Constitution was written. It was just such 
laws which the framers of the Constitution had 
in mind. * * * 


“If we develop Hitlers and Mussolinis in this 


country, it will be despite the Constitution and 


despite the courts. As long as the Constitution 
and the courts are respected the United States 
will be a nation of freemen.” 


VALUE OF THE COURT 


“That decision,” says the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.), “is a good one to be pondered by the 
advocates of an amendment to prevent the 
court from declaring unconstitutional an act of 
Congress. The fact that the law was passed by 
the Louisiana Legislature is not material. Con- 
gress might have enacted a similar measure. It 
might even indorse a proposal to provide of- 
ficial censorship. No great intelligence is re- 
quired to understand what that would mean to 
liberty and to the public. 





Quips in the News 


Fashions for Candidates 

A style note points out “reversible capes” as 
the mode this Spring. Doubtless designed with 
an eye on the presidential-candidate trade.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Gold Goal 

The country will surely need that pot of gold 
when it arrives at the end of the New Deal 
rainbow.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* & 
Why Not Try Ink? 

General Hagood says it’s harder to get five 
cents to buy a lead pencil for the Army than to 
get $1,000 to “teach hobbies to CCC boys.” Well, 
doggone it, why doesn’t the Army write with 
ink?—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * & 
Taxation Without Warning? 

Word from Washington that new taxes are 
imminent does not surprise us as much as the 
fact that Washington let the news get out.— 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press. 

Blow for Blow 

Senator Borah is leading with his left. But it 
looks as if Republican conservatives might floor 
him with a smashing right.—Wichita Eagle. 

A Winter’s Tale 

Among good Winter jokes include that where 
a WPA check was handed a snow man leaning 
on a shovel.—Toledo Blade. 

Life Begins at 65 

“Has America reached middle age?” asks an 
editorial. Well, judging by interest in pension 
schemes, a considerable portion of its popula- 
tion counts on becoming elderly before long.— 
Williamsport Sun. 

* * * 
Figuratively Speaking 

About 11,500,000 Americans are unemployed, 
according to the American Federation of Labor. 
Isn't it time for another Farley speech on how 
President Roosevelt ended the depression?— 
South Bend Tribune. 

* * * 
Iconoclast? 

Maybe some day some politician will find a 
way to prime the pump without calling on the 
United States Treasury for elbow grease. 
Wichita Eagle. 


* # 
"Round and ’Round 
Private industry will eventually absorb the 
unemployed if the unemployed do not arrange 
through some Government bureau to absorb 
private industry—Helena Independent. 
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Delt, Reseiet ant Gulden’ 


Norman Thomas Discusses Policies 





Extracts from a recent ad- 
dress by Norman Thomas over 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 


‘(HE air rings, the newspapers are 

filled with the politics of bed- 
lam. There are still around 10,000- 
000 unemployed in the United 
States. Reemployment lags behind 
the increase of production, and the 
increase of money wages in indus- 
try lags behind both. The burden of 
debt piles higher and higher. 

The world, and America with it, 
drifts toward new war of inconceiv- 
able horror—war from which we 
shall not be delivered by spending 
out of our poverty more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year on naval and 
military preparations without so 
much as squarely facing the issue: 
what are we protecting and how 
shall we protect it? 

In this situation the leaders of our 
two major political parties have be- 
gun speaking, or rather shouting. 
And what do the say? 

First, President Roosevelt makes a 
fighting speech to Comgress and the 
nation defending the record he has 
made, but proposing no new pro- 
gram. Scarcely has he finished his 





speech when the AAA decision of 
the Supreme Court and the enact- 
ment of the bonus legislation by 
Congress compel him to seek new 
laws and new taxes. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt’s one-time 
dearest political friend and spon- 
sor, Alfred E. Smith, rushes to the 
fray. This erstwhile man of the 
people chooses a dinner of the Lib- 
erty League at which to proclaim 
the religion of Constitution wor- 
Ship, favorable incidental mention 
of the Holy Bible, Washington as 
the nation’s capital and the Stars 
and Stripes forever. * * * 

Meanwhile the Republicans who 


defeated Alfred E. Smith in 1928 
rise to applaud him. * * * 
AGAINST PROFIT-SYSTEM 

Yet basically beneath all the 


alarms and confusion these worthy 
warriors, happy and unhappy, are 
acting upon a common assumption 
—an assumption which is danger- 
ously false. 

All of them are assuming the 
durability of the profit system, the 
security of a capitalist nationalist 
system in which our highest loyal- 
ties are to the principle of private 
profit and to the political power of 
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and Upsets 





Amazingly Fast Relief 
Now From “‘Acid Indigestion’” 
Over-Indulgence, Nausea 











F you want really quick relief 

from an upset or painful 
stomach condition—arising from 
acidity following over-eating, 
smoking, mixtures of foods or 
stimulants — just try this: 


Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia in a 
full glass of water. OR — 2 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent 
of the liquid form. 

This acts almost immediately to 
alkalize the excess acid in the 
stomach.: Neutralizes the acids 
that cause headaches, nausea, 
and indigestion pains. You feel 
results at once. 


Try it. AND—if you are a 





PHILLIPS 
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frequent sufferer from “acid 
stomach,” use Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia 30 minutes after meals. 
You'll forget you have a stomach! 

When you buy, see that any 
box or bottle you accept is clear- 
ly marked ‘Genuine ’ Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia.” 








SIGNS WHICH OFTEN 
INDICATE “ACID STOMACH” 


PAIN AFTER EATING 

FEELING OF WEAKNESS 
WAUSEA MOUTH ACIDITY 
LOSS GF APPETITE SOUR STOMACH 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
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an absolute jingoistic nationalist 
state. * * * A true Socialist is re- 
solved to replace that system. 

As a Socialist, I view the Smith- 
Roosevelt controversy with complete 
impartiality. * * * 

NEW DEAL NOT SOCIALISM 

But I am concerned to point out 
how false is the charge that Roose- 
velt and the New Deal represent 
socialism. * * * 

Emphatically, Mr. Roosevelt did 
not carry out the Socialist platform, 
unless he carried it out on a 
stretcher. * * * 

If we were in swimming and if 
Mr. Roosevelt's brain trust stole our 
clothes, #’s a pity they didn’t steal 
more of them and put them on 
more carefully. It would have been 
a more decent performance. * * * 

Under his program we accom- 
plished the extraordinary feat of 
running in several different direc- 
tions at once. And that’s not so- 
claliam. © * © 

Some of it was good reformism, 
but there is nothing Socialist about 
trying to regulate or reform Wall 
Street. Socialism wants to abolish 
the system of whicn Wall Street is 
an appropriate expression. 

There is nothing Socialist about 
trying to break up great holding 
companies. W~ 3ocialists would pre- 
fer to acquire holding companies in 
order to socialize the utilities now 
subject to them. 

There was no socialism at all 
about taking over all the banks 
which fell in Uncle Sam’s lap, put- 
ting them on their feet again, and 
turning them back to the bankers 
to see if they can bring them once 
more to ruin. * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt torpedoed the Lon- 
don Economic Conference; he went 
blindly rushing in to a big army 
and navy program; he maintained, 
as he still maintains, an Ambassa- 
dor in Cuba who, as the agent of 
American financial interest, supports 
the brutal reaction in Cuba; pro- 
fessing friendship for China, he 
blithely supported a silver purchase 
policy of no meaning for America 
except the enrichment of silver mine 
owners which nearly ruined the 
Chinese government in the face of 
Japanese imperialism. * * * 


THE TVA APPROVED 

The one outstanding act of the 
Administration that Socialists ap- 
plaud is, of course, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. That of itself is 
not socialism. No single measure 
of the sort can be socialism by it- 
self. But it is Socialist to the ex- 
tent that it substitutes production 
for use for production for profit. 

What Roosevelt has given us, and 
what the Republicans cannot and 
will not substantially change, is not 
the socialism of the cooperative 
commonwealth. It is a State capi- 
talism which the Fascist dema- 
gogues of Europe have used when 
they came to power. * * * 

Given the crisis of war or eco- 
































FOR YOUR INFORMATION| 
Some SCHENLEY 7 
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AN AID TO THE COAL INDUSTRY... 
Schenley Distillers Corporation purchases an 
average of 8,000 tons of coal a month at 
an annual cost of approximately $350,000. 
Figuring a 30% ratio (of delivery value) for 
wages, and estimating wages at $1,000 per 
person, the coal purchases of this one unit 
of the distilling industry are sufficient to 
provide 105 annual jobs in the coal industry. 


AN AID TO SHIPPING ... A train of 
freight cars more than three miles long would 
be required to transport to one of Schenley’s 
four plants the materials required for a 
single month’s operation. 


SCHENLEY 


Mark of Merit Whiskies 





Schenley plants have been operating 
double shifts for the past few months. 
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THE MARK OF MERIT 


----YOUR GUIDE TO WHISKIES OF CHARACTER 











Schenley’s MAYFLOWER Straight Rye Whiskey 


The lightest, mildest-tasting straight rye on the market—90 proof 
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NE thousand dollars is the pro 
rata share in the Federal debt 
for each family in the United 
States. Since the present Admin- 
istration came into office the debt 
has been increased nearly ten bil- 
lion dollars and now totals thirty 
and one-half billions. 
xk * 
OBBERY of any bank is a Fed- 
eral offense under the new 
Federal deposit insurance law, 
passed during the last session of 
Congress. 
x~* * 
MERICA’S internationalism 
has reached the stage where 
the Federal Government it now 
represented in no less than 34 in- 
ternational Congresses, confer- 
ences, and meetings having as 
their aims the dissemination and 
expansion of the world’s knowl- 
edge. 
ek * 
ALF the States have statutes 
levying some form of sales 
tax. 
xk 
ALMOST every phase of Ameri- 
ican life is being studied in the 
nearly 700 surveys being made 
throughut the country by the 
Works Progress Administration. 
x * 
NLY a few of the most dan- 
gerous railroad grade cross- 
ings are to be eliminated by the 
program being undertaken by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. It is es- 
timated. that elimination of all 
grade crossings would cost sixteen 
billion dollars, an amount about 








nomic collapse and we, unless we 
awake, will accept dictatorship by 
violence to perpetuate a_ while 
longer the class division of income, 
we shall acknowledge the religion 
of the totalitarian state and become 
hypnotized by the emotional appeal 
of a blind jingoistic nationalism. 

Against this Fascist peril and its 
Siamese twin, the menace of war, 
there is no protection in the New 
Deal, no protection in the Repub- 
lican party, less than no protection 
in the Liberty League. * * * 





_-DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


equal to the value of all rail- 
roads, 


xk * 
DEER showed a greater in- 
crease in numbers last year 


than any other game animal in 
the national forests. In 1934 
there were 940,000 deer. In 1935 
there were 1,400,000. 

x*rek 


HE nation’s greatest foreign 

traveler is the American house- 
wife. Largest occupational group 
which received passports from 
the State Department last year 
was made up of housewives; stu- 
dents composed the second larg- 
est classification, while teachers 
were third. 

x kk 

STATE civil service systems 

exist in only eight States— 
California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New 


York, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
x * 


KVEN without the outflow of 





AAA benefit checks, the Fed- 
eral Government still writes 
about sixty-eight million checks 
a year. 

~ we 


MORE than three thousand un- 
employed writers have been 
given WPA jobs compiling the 
American Guide, a book which is 
designed to be a handbook of the 
entire country. 
kk * 


HREE species of waterfowl— 
the white pelican, giant blue 
heron, and black-crowned night 
heron—face extinction unless 
immediate steps are taken to save 
them. Their precarious situation 
is reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
x * * 
HUNDREDS of families who 
have been on relief have re- 
paid their debt to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. 
x~* * 
ALES of stamps to collectors 
brought the Post Office three 











miHion dollars in additional rev- 
enue last year. 
xk & 

STATE DEPARTMENT fig- 

ures show that 409,000 Ameri- 
cans are living abroad. 

xk 
FEDERAL deposit insurance 

will cost the banks of this 
country $17,345,000 for the first 
six months of the year. Deposits 
in insured banks total 


about | 


—————— 


forty-two billion dollars. Only 
| the first five thousand dollars of 
each account is insured. 
x ** 








(COST of collecting every hun- 

dred dollars of taxes placed 
in Treasury coffers for the fiscal 
year 1935 was $1.54. Collection 
charges in that year were the 
largest in history, although total 
receipts were far below the rec- 
ord established in 1920. 
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PARK AVENUE 











SADOR 


AT S5ist STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Offers to visitors...a truly fine 
hotel...A distinguished address 


...A convenient location. Large 


luxurious single rooms from $5... 













: Direction of |. C. Thorne 
and J. Jj. Atkinson 


double rooms from $7. suites $10 


























XTRA special news it was — when 
Buick wrapped up 3500 pounds of 
live-wire power-thrill in sixteen feet of 
eye-stopping smartness — and named it 


the Special. 


Extra special news it was — when buy- 
ers put foot to treadle on the open road, 
and found the Buick Special nimble, 
eager, steady, smooth—as no car ever 
was before at $765* list price at the 


factory. 


Extra special news you'll find it, when 
you pile up the miles, roll the weeks 
into months, and see how meager are 
its demands for gas and oil—how stub- 
bornly it resists the siren call of the 


repair shop. 


It’s newsworthy for style, for power, 
for comfort, for safety. It’s a headliner 


‘2 : L the (ae/” 


“769 


to $1945 are the list 
pricesofthenew Buicks 
at Flint, Michigan, 
subject to change without notice. 
Standard and special accessories 
groups on all models at extra cost. 
All Buick prices include safety glass 
throughout as standard equipment 





for thrift, for prolonged resistance to 
wear, tear and abuse. 
family history in the new sort of satis- 
faction it gives you and yours, 


But highlight of the news is that you 
can buy the Buick Special for a mere 
two or three dollars a week more than 
the lowest-priced cars. The new 
GMAC 6% Time Payment Plan brings 
down the cost of buying ‘“‘on time,” 
makes payments easy, removes the last 
cause for waiting to “‘step-up”’ to a Buick. 


We'd like to show you the phenomenal 
Special, let you drive it, figure out the 
arithmetic on it. It’s worth your while 
just to find out how little it costs to get 
a car that’s big in more ways than its 
inches! When may we see youP 





It will write 


figures 
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IT COSTS LESS NOW 
TO BUY “ON TIME” 


The newGmac 6% TIME PAY- 
MENT PLAN reduces thecost 
of financing a new car 
purchase. 
savings to get a better 
car—a car that’s a joy to 
own, a thrill to drive—a 
safe, smart, new Buick 
that packs pleasure ‘in 
every mile. We’ll gladly 
show you the exact 


you save. 
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and how much 


YOU GET 


A BETTER 


USED CAR 


FROM A 
BUICK DEALER 


“SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER” 


* * *& %& WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM *x* x x * 
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“Satellite Cities” For Workers 
By DR. REXFORD GUY TUGWELL 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration 
N America, efforts to construct modern towns 

have generally produced rather expensive 

suburban regions for the wealthier business and 
professional groups and have not met the real 
needs of our workers or our farmers. It is to 
show that these same advantages may be made 
available to the mass of our people that the Cin- 
cinnati project is being undertaken. * * * 

We are taking the plans which have been 
drawn for us, in the towns 
and villages of New England, 
of Northern New York and 
of this central valley. The 
pattern is a familiar one; 
the village green or common, 
with the houses and shop- 
ping facilities clustered 
around it. A little farther 
out from the center of the 
town, with its park, are indi- 

: vidual dwellings with small 

Rexford G. Tugwell garden plots, where factory 
workers or small business men grow flowers 
and garden produce as a part-time activity. 

Still farther out is the ring of farms which 
supply the community with milk, with such 
vegetables and meats as can be raised, and 
which find in the town a dependable market 
for their produce. 

Our purpose is to take this design for an 
American community, to introduce into it the 
principle of nuisance-prevention and set it se- 
curely apart from speculation and commerciali- 
zation. 

The Federal Government, * * * will be no more 
intrusive than is necessary to provide the first 
stimulus, to suggest the pattern and to ensure 
the competent management essential to the pro- 
tection of its investment. * * * 

As to the institutional arrangements which in- 
dicate themselves, they are very simple. There 
will be a non-profit corporation or other conven- 
ient local body for holding and managing the 
properties; when the community is built and lo- 
cal control set up, the Federal Government will 
then withdraw, except as to insistence on such 
management as will protect those purposes for 
which we are constructing it and will guard the 
Federal fiscal stake. * * * 

We shall, * * * deliberately select low-income 
householders as our tenants, and we shall expect 
to adjust our rents to their capacity to pay. * * * 
It may be that there will turn out to be an ele- 
ment of subsidy in our charges, But it will be 
an open, not a hidden one * * * 

I realize that there are those who will say that 
this kind of enterprise is one in which the Fed- 
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eral Government ought not to be involved. One + 


answer is that it is being carried out only on a 
demonstration basic and on a very small scale 
and that, in effect, the Government has waited 
patiently for private industry to manifest some 
real interest in the creation of low-cost homes. 
Up to now almost no progress has been made in 
this field. 

I am told by people who know about materials 
and about new processes in industry that it is 
possible to make a house which can be sold for a 
price which is within the means of those whose 
incomes are less than $1,200 a year. Whether we 
like it is or not, most of the wage earners of the 
United States fall into this class, and if we are 
to have an unsubsidized industry which will be 
effective in high standard rehousing either wages 
have got to go up or costs have got to come down. 

The Administration has not done so much in 
the housing field that it cannot say honestly to 
industry that it has been and is waiting patientlv 
for the appearance of houses which can be built 
for the workers and farmers in this countyy at a 
cost which will bring them within their means. 
If private industry persists in its refusal to exploit 
the possibilities which are clearly there, the 
pressure of public opinion may force the Govern- 
ment to enter this field on a very wide scale. 

[From an address at a dinner of the 

Regional Planning Commission of Hamilton 

County, Cincinnati, O., Feb. 3.] 


For Art and Culture 


By HOLGER CAHILL 

National Director of the Federal Art Project 

QN Feb. 15 there were 4,300 artists employed 

on the Federal Art Project of the Works 
Progress Administration, and projects providing 
for the employment of 6,077 artists had been 
approved. It is expected that employment on the 
project will pass the 5,000 mark before the end 
of February. * * * 

Hundreds of institutions have received paint- 
ings, murals, sculptures, drawings, and prints. 
Schools, public museums, National Park Service 
museums, Federal, State and municipal educa- 
tional organizations, and the constructions proj- 
ect of the Works Progress Administration have 
been benefited by charts, models, and other ex- 
hibits furnished them by the Federal Art Project 
as aids in the task of visual education. 

In community centers all over the country tens 
of thousands of children and adults are being 
provided with a valuable means of occupying 
their leisure through lectures, exhibitions, and 
the acquirement of new and culturally profitable 
activities in the practice of the arts at classes 
in drawing and modeling, and the graphic and 
the applied arts. 

These new avocations, providing constructive 
ways of using leisure time, are not merely indi- 








Our Flexible Constitution 


By W. J. CAMERON 
Of the Ford Motor Company. 


"THE peculiar glory of the Constitution of the 

’ United States is that it is not a charter of 
rights granted by Government to a people, but a 
limit of powers to which a vigilant people re- 
Stricts its Government. 

It is often asserted nowadays that this genera- 
tion knows more than did the Constitution 
makers. So we do—but not about government. 
We could have known more, perhaps? had we 
been interested, but within this framework of 
freedom erected by the fathers, we have used 
our minds in other matters—we have been busy 
building the country. Their special wisdom in 
the field of government left us free to do that. 

Our fathers knew better than we that the spe- 
cific temptation of government in all times—any 
government—even an American government—is 
to seize more power than is allotted to it, or mis- 
use the power it has. They foresaw the always 
possibie rise of dazzling personal leadership; they 
foresaw the displacement of law by temporary 
emotion, the tendency to unwise action under 
Stress; and to prevent these evils they erected 
certain barriers. The Presidency was made sub- 
ordinate to the Constitution. So was the Con- 
gress. So were the Courts. These three powers 
of government, with officers oath-bound to the 
Constitution, are established in complete inde- 
pendence one of another, on the supposition that 
never would all three of them combine against 
the people or the law that gave them being. 
Thus far that foresight has been justified. 

A recent criticism declares that the Gonstitu- 
tion is static, that it leaves no room for natural 
development. On one side the Constitution is 
wide open toward the sky for all possible growth. 
Never once has it operated to hinder progress. 
Not one of the recent new experiments in this 
country was prevented by the Constitution. How- 
ever fantastic they may have been, they were 
freely put in motion and tried. Months and years 
they had, with all the powers of the Government 
behind them, with all the resources of the Treas- 
ury at their disposal, to justify themselves, to root 
themselves in the service and confidence of the 
people. 

The Constitution did not put forth a hand 
against them; yet, unfit proposals one by one 
proved themselves incapable of seeding down in 
American soil. " 

When finally the Constitution was invoked, 
they were already dead. The Supreme Court did 
not kill them—it only pronounced a coroner’s 
verdict on the corpse. 

(From a recent address over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System.) 
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Plight of the Railroads 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 

Editor of Railway Age 
'WHERE is very real danger of government own- 
ership of railways, not because there is public 
sentiment for it, but because there is an almost 
complete lack of public sentiment for doing any- 
thing to prevent it. 

Our railways recently have been drifting rap- 
idly along the same road that has led to Govern- 
ment ownership in a large part of the countries 
of the world. This is the road of bankruptcy. 
And yet it seems impossible to arouse any public 
interest in the vitally important problem pre- 
sented by their condition after six years of de- 
pression, or any active sentiment against policies 
that have helped to reduce them to this condi- 
tion and are working against improvement of it. 

The greatest mistake that could be made would 
be to assume that whether we will have Govern- 
ment ownership will be determined by whether 
the public wants it. It probably never will want 
it. That will make little difference. And it 
will do little good to argue and adopt resolutions 
against it. The outcome will be determined by 
the inexorable logic of political and economic 
developments. 

We have been for years following policies that 
have been undermining the earning capacity of 
the railway industry. Congress at every session 
adds to these policies and is confronted with de- 
mands for more of them. If they are not re- 
versed, private capital will refuse to go into or 
Stay in the railroad industry. Government will 
then have to furnish the capital for maintaining 
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Wide World 
SPENDING FOR CULTURE 
Holger Cahill (extreme right), Director of Federal 
Art Projects, and his colleagues in the WPA (left 
to right), Bruce McClure, Hallie Flanagan, and 
Henry G. Alsberg, direct the flow of relief funds 
for artists, writers and actors in distress. 











vidually valuable but socially useful as well. They 
have also been welcomed in many communities 
as a contribution to child welfare and as a deter- 
rent to juvenile delinquency. * * * 

The most picturesque and dramatic of all the 
projects are, of course, those devoted to murals, 
since they are most widely seen by the general 
public and most widely commented upon. 
Murals, in practically every part of the country, 
have already been completed for public institu- 
tions. * * ® 

No phase of the work of the Federal Art Proj- 
ect has greater bearing on the future of art 
in America than its teaching program. Hun- 
dreds of highly trained teachers of art, many 
displaced by depression economy, are holding 
classes daily in boys’ clubs, girls’ service leagues, 
schools, churches, and settlement houses. They 
are giving instructions in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, craft work, wood carving, pottery, dress 
design, etc. In New York City and vicinity apart 
from the work of the Design Laboratory more 
than 50,000 children and adults are being reached 
through the teaching force of the Federal Art 
Project. * * * 

In the District of Columbia over 1,500 people 
a week are receiving art instruction from the 
local teaching force of the Federal Art Project. 
Two-thirds of these students are children, a ma- 
jority of whom are drawn from the under- 
privileged groups. * * * 

Artists, like all other professional and skilled 


a job to do. And if the 
of their activity is a better America, a more 
complete and well-rounded life for the com- 
munity, they as well as the Federal Government 
have the satisfaction of supporting, in one of 
the richest fields of culture, an enterprise worthy 
of the best the creative workers of America can 
give. , 
[From a preliminary report to Harry L. 
Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, 
Feb. 16.) 
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“Security Wage Policy” 


By COL, LAWRENCE WESTBROOK 
Assistant Works Progress Administrator 
‘URRENT reports from the cold-weather States 
reveal a high degree of ingenuity and de- 
termination in carrying on thousands of projects 
in the face of bitter weather. Wherever possible, 
supervisors have had scaffolding erected around 
buildings under construction so that inside of 
canvas enclosures the workmen are protected. 
Sand, water, and cement have been heated so 
that concrete work may go on. On many out- 
door projects, part of the men have been as- 
signed to cutting wood and keeping fires burn- 
ing. Temporary shelters with stoves have pro- 
vided others with a chance to warm up from 
time to time. 

We are getting a substantial percentage of 
productive time, considering the weather. * * * 

Security wages for the workers go on as usual. 
That is a basic principle of the whole security- 
wage system under the WPA. 

I have seen some critical comments about the 
“loss” of the wages paid to workers who worked 
only half time. Of course they get the full 
amount of their security wages, whether they 
work or not, so long as the reason for not work- 
ing is no fault of their own. The WPA program 
does not hold the workers responsible for the 
weather, Regardless of weather, they have to 
eat. 

The Works Program, it must be remembered, 
is operating first to provide a security of income 
for the men and women who were on relief. 

Under the security wage policy the worker gets 
credit for a day’s work and a day’s pay, if he 
shows up on the job, whether the job goes on 
that day or not, so long as it isn’t his fault. He 
is assured of a much more stable income than 
under ordinary construction customs. * * * 

The people under the Works Program, with 
very small exception, are from the relief rolls. 
They have no savings and no reserves of credit. 
Stop their security-wage income, and they are 
destitute. Who will feed them, clothe them, pay 
the rent? Will the critics who don’t understand 
the principle of the security wage take care of 
them? 

[From a press release, Feb. 10.] 
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The Court and Its Critics 


By M. L. WILSON 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 

‘THE majority opinion which formed the basis 

for the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Agricultura] Adjustment Act 
marked the close of one chapter in the struggle 
of 6,250,000 farmers for their fair share of the 
national income of this nation. * * * 

However, in the history of the United States 
the decisions of the Court 
have not always been final. 
The Court is a legal last re- 
sort, but in our great democ- 
racy the final resort is the 
people themselves, and there 
have been several instances 
where the people themselves 
have proceeded to prevent the 
opinion of the Court from de- 
ciding finally an issue against 
the wishes of the people. * * * M. L 

In the administration of 
Grover Cleveland, Congress passed an income tax 
bill. * * * The Court held the income tax on any 
type of income to be unconstitutional by a vote 
of 5 to 4. * * * It took 17 years to amend the 
Constitution to get around that decision. 

You will also recall that a mainstay in the 
Roosevelt Progressive movement was the recall 
of judicial decisions, which in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s mind was an attempt to make judicial de- 
cisions subject to democratic check. 

Now we can go down through history and find 
several other cases in which the same thing has 
taken place which took place in connection with 
the income tax. There was the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the legal tender acts; there was the 
Dred Scotti decision, and more recently there was 
the decision of the Supreme Court holding that 
Congress may not prohibit child labor under the 
Commerc? clause. Twenty-four States have al- 
ready approved an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to get around the Supreme Court’s child 
labor decision. Ratification by 12 more States 
is needed to make the child labor amendment a 
part of our Constitution. * * * 

It is certainly no disrespect to the Court to 
point out that the judges of that Court are hu- 
man, just the same as the rest of us. Some 
people who have tried to get partisan advantage 
from the AAA decision have been anxious to 
make it appear that any attempt by democratic 
means to get around that decision, in accordance 
with the constitutional provisions for amend- 
ment, is an attack upon the Court. The history 
that I have already referred to about past de- 
cisions of the Court should be a sufficient answer 
to that argument. 

[From an address at Farmers’ Weck at 
the Northwest School of Agriculture, Crooks- 

ton, Minn., Feb. 4.) 
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railway operation; and Government ownership 
will have become unavoidable. 

I have studied the history of government own- 
ership in every country in the world, and in 
almost every country where it has been adopted, 
this has been due, not to public sentiment for it, 
but to public policies that bankrupted or threat- 
ened bankruptcy of private ownership, and there- 
by made continuance of it impossible. This, for 
example, forced government ownership of most 
of their railway lines upon the people of our 
neighbor, Canada, although they did not want it. 

(From an address before the Engineers’ 

Club of New York, Feb. 11.) 





The Radio and Democracy 


By DAVID SARNOFF 

President, Radio Corporation of America. 
"THROUGH the progress of our modern com- 

munications, nations have been turned into 
neighborhoods and the accumulated riches of 
music, and the vast resources of education and 
entertainment have been made available to tens 
of millions previously cut off from such oppor- 


tunities, 


Radio has drawn the most distant places and 
the most forgotten lives into the orbit of civiliza- 
tion. Science has thus put art and knowledge 
on a broad, popular basis. Culture is no longer 
the prize of the few, because modern communi- 
cation has brought its gifts within easy reach 
of the humblest. 

It has served as the most effective impulse and 
instrument of democracy and government. Free 
discussion of all sides of public questions has 
been made easier, more direct, more complete. 
The barriers of distance that once separated the 
elected heads of self- 
governed nations from 
the people, have been re- 
moved. Improved com- 
munications have become 
the strongest allies of 
civilization and of demo- 
cratic government wher- 
ever these channels re- 
main untrammeled. 

But, under the dictator- : 
Ships of Europe we finda : 
different picture. There. 
these new and great instrumentalities of com- 
munication have been converted into tools of 
reaction, intolerance, cruelty and despotism. 

There, the press, from a living and untram- 
melled force, has been turned into an instrument 
of blind prejudice; there radio broadcasting, mo- 
tion pictures, theatres, and the printed word, 
have only the function of echoing the official 
propaganda. 

Because of its command of these new instru- 
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HARPER SIBLEY 








mentalities of communication and education, ab- 
solutism has become more dangerous to man- 
kind, for never before has it been so well equip- 
ped, so efficient in mobilizing hatreds, so powerful 
in extending the sphere of its domination. 

When America looks across the seas, it may 
well ask: Will the present and the new forces 
liberated by science and invention be used for 
the betterment of peoples or misused for their 
destruction? Will they enlarge freedom of 
thought, of opinion, and of democratic action? 
Or, will they become the tools of autocracy and 
dictatorship? In the answer to these questions, 
lies the significance of America’s next step. 

It is, as it should be, a matter of pride to all 
of us that in our own country the instrumentali- 
ties of science are still wide-open channels for 
democratic thought and opinion. We accept free- 
dom of the press and freedom of the air so much 
as a matter of course that we tend to underesti- 
mate their value. It is a wholesome thing to 
pause occasionally and to take stock of our great 
democratic possessions. 

With communications free, public opinion con- 
trols democratic government and keeps the people 
free. By the control of communications, auto- 
cratic government suppresses public opinion and 
forges the chains of dictatorship upon the peo- 
ple. The freedom of communications is the free- 
dom of speech. It is the essencé of free, demo- 
cratic government, and suppression of the free- 
dom of communications is the essence of dicta- 
torship. 

(From address at the Chicago Tribune’s 

Third Annual Woman Congress, Feb. 14.) 








Plea for Economic Freedom 
By HARPER SIBLEY 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
/E HAVE cause for gratification over the ac- 
complishments of business since the Sum- 
mer of 1935. Unquestionably the NRA decision 
last May was received with relief. It dispelled 
many clouds of doubt as to the limits of Govern- 
mental restraint and regulation. It was followed 
by dire threats against all business, of new and 
unheard of regulation to be devised, and pro- 
posals for punitive taxation, partly realized by 
enactment in August. 

There were other disturbing enactments of 
wide scope, such as the public utility act and 
the Federal security legislation. But despite the 
disturbing factors, including threats that are 
aimed at the courts, the fact is that there was 
progressive improvement in business, which to- 
ward the end of the year brought the country 
economically to a better level than it has enjoyed 
in five years. 

The rise in employment after the NRA decision 
of last May should be sufficient augury of what 
may be expected from any new release from 
hampering influences. * * * 

With another NRA decision, or anything like 
it, we should soon reach a shortage of labor in 
many fields. We should quickly demonstrate 
what we shall sooner or later make plain,—that 
our economy is not composed of management, 
nachines, and unskilled labor, as some of the 
detractors of American business have been as- 
serting, but of management, of mechanical power 
to lighten the burden of labor, and of skilled 
workmen. 

We are all interested in continued reemploy- 
ment of the many who still remain unemployed. 
* * * We seek the complete return to a basis of 
economic activitv that is self-sustaining, resting 
on firm ground, with the artificial props no 
longer necessary. 

There are two very broad questions of public 
policy that seem to me to be of paramount im- 
portance in this quest. 

First I should mention the need of sound fiscal 
policies. So long as we have public spending 
continue in excess of public revenues we are 
exposed to a whole series of threats for the 
future, including monetary instability and the 
looming shadow of a substantial but indefinite 
increase in taxation. 

Second of these broader questions of public 
policy, I should mention the combined threat of 
Government competition with private industry 
and Governmental regulation of private industry. 

(From an address before the Chamber 

of Commerce, Wilmington, Del., Feb. 14) 
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ra Looks at PR en vs. 


Japan in Far East—Political 


Riots 


‘one with the Duc de Guise, 
dant of Louis XIII, were es- 
corting the body of one of their 
umber when a car moved onto the 
boulevard from the Rue de L’Uni- 
In it was Leon Blum, so- 
leader, on his way from the 
Chamber of Deputies. “There’s 
someone cried, and “hench- 
men” broke from the cortege and 
tormed the car. 
M. Bium was rushed to a hospital, 
ind the Sarraut Cabinet rushed to 
e Elysee Palace for a special ses- 
For the first time, the anti- 
weapon obtained by the 
Laval government was em- 
The Radical Socialist minis- 
decreed the immediate dissolu- 
1 of L’Action Fr 
Iwo years ago the 
riots began alter 
sroups demonstrated, 


versite. 


Blum, 


Si011, 
sedition 
lormer 


pioyea 


incaise. 
bloody Febru- 
rightist stu- 
BKarlier 
past week, the dean of the 
hool at the Sorbonne 
after students attempted to prevent 
Gaston Jeze (legal adviser to Haile 
Selassie) from lecturing. Royalists 
have placed Blum and 151 other 
deputies on a “list to be remem- 
bered” of those who favor sanctions 
against Italy. 

With this new tension in the air, 
the Chamber has postponed final 
vote on the Soviet-French mutual 

istanee pact signed last May, and 
designed mainly to keep Germany 
between the pincers of a common 
defense against aggressors. Al- 
though the pact provides for mili- 
tary assistance if either France or 
Russia is the object of “unprovoked 
aggression,” France would not be 
required to help Russia in case of a 
war between the latter and Japan. 

Should Germany use the treaty 
as an excuse for militarizing the 
Rhine Zone, Foreign Minister Flan- 
din declared to the Foreign Affairs 


resigned 


in France 


| Committee on Feb. 12, France would 


immediately’ call the powers to act 
under the Locarno Pact (under 
which Germany agreed to maintain 
the status quo of its western bound- 
aries). The Reich has informed 
Paris that it does not consider the 
Soviet-Franco agreement to be in 
accord with Locarno. 
2&2 ee 
(7AR OF PUPPETS.—In the wastes 
of mid-Asia, Soviet Russia and 
Japan are jockeying for strategic 
positions. That appears to be the 
news behind the news of fresh bor- 
der clashes between the puppets, 
Soviet controlled Mongolia and Jap- 
anese managed Manchukuo. 

On Feb. 12 at Bulun-Dersu in 
Outer Mongolia, Moscow reported, 
500 soldiers and 20 trucks led an at- 
tack on the Mongolians. Tokyo, on 
the other hand, charged that the 
Russians had employed bombing 
planes in what is described as the 
biggest battle in many a month 
along the frontier. Puppet Mongolia 
sent a word of protest to puppet 
Manchukuo. 

A conventional reason for the 
trouble lies in the uncertain border 
markings between the two countries. 
A more important reason lies in 
Japan’s desire to hasten the amalga- 
mation of the Mongols in Outer 
Mongolia with the many Mongols in 
Manchukuo, and thereby strengthen 
her position against Soviet Russia, a 
plan which the Soviets are strenu- 
ously determined to resist. 

x~x*« * 

YAR ON POLITICS. — When the 

four-power naval conference at 
London during the week threatened 
to break over into the realm of po- 
litical discussion, the American dele- 
gate, Norman H, Davis, drew back 
sharply. Great Britain wanted to 


know if Uncle Sam’s representa- 
tives would be willing to have the 
conferees talk about such things as 
Anglo-French, French-German, and 
Anglo-German relations, and Mr. 
Davis’ diplomatic reply could be 
boiled down into an emphatic “no.” 

Optimism over possible agreement 
among the conferees on a six-year 
naval program was dampened by the 
unwillingness of the French to agree 
to more than a 27,000-ton battleship 
or guns of more than 12-inch cali- 
ber. But negotiations are proceed- 
ing on the basis of the plan worked 
out by a technical subcommittee 
calling for a holiday on 10,000-ton 
vessels; limitation of aircraft car- 
riers to 22,000 tons and submarines 
to 2,000 tons; the creation of new 
categories of light surface craft: 
and the confidential exchange of 
building programs. 

xk * 

ELOW THE RIO GRANDE.—Pres- 

ident Lazaro Cardenas of Mex- 
ico on Feb. 12, delivered an ulti- 
matum to employers. The execu- 
tive had gone to Monterey for a con- 
ference with the Central Owners As- 
sociation to investigate a two-day 
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and in- 
ibor trou- 


closing down of business 
dustry in protest against i: 
ble attributed to Communists. 
“Employers who are fatigued by 
Mexico’s social and economic strug- 
gle,” declared the President, “can 
turn over their industries to the 
workers or the government—that 
would be patriotic; but stoppage of 
activities cannot be countenanced.” 


AMERIC AN PEACE 
Heads of Latin American Gov- 
ernments are studying the letter 
sent to them by President Roose- 
velt little more than a week 
ago suggesting a conference to 
strengthen the peace machinery of 
the western American world. Al- 
though details of the Executive’s 
| suggestion on the matter have not 


LEAGUE?— 


as yet been made public, observers 
point to the fact that there may be 
some néed for a reexamination of 
the Monroe Doctrine in view of the 
frequent and recent communist dis- 
turbances in a number of the Latin 
American countries and the impetus 
which is being given to Japanese 
colonization in the south. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 

















WORLD TOURS 


NO. 1...$583.80 up 


(Combination of Classes) 


The world to choose from, 
ala carte! Isn't that a travel 
menu you ? One in- 
clusive ticket, good for two 
Tour No. 1 goes to 
Japan, China, Malay Penin- 
sula, India, the Mediter- 
ranean, England. This, and 
the other five most popular 
routes, described in special 
folder Sec your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific: C. E. 
Phelps, Sune Agent, 14th 
and New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 
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Siraight “ty 
Whiskey 


Boia inher 
Srpersiswea of 4S Ged. 


International Awards 


Leading expositions in United States, Europe 
and Aostralia have honored Mount Vernon as 


ome of the world's premier whiskies 


Croveey men are switching 
now to Mount Vernon, plenti- 
ful for the first time since re- 
peal, priced accordingly, and 
once again in the old-time 
square bottle so familiar be- 
fore prohibition. Full 100 
proof Maryland straight rye 
whiskey, bottled in bond un- 
der U. S. Government super- 
vision.* Every drop authentic 
—yet kindly smooth and sweet 
from its sleep of at least 44 


=D am 


artes hy 


years in the wood. If, like most 
Americans, you prefer a really 
fine American whiskey, Mount 
Vernon at its fair price is for 
you. 


©The |) 5. Government has the most rigid hottied 


THE A. M.S. DIVISION, NATIONAL 
DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Esaiiaive ee remewer : LOBE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
30 O St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


























In Maryland and Kentucky, tobacco is 
air-cured in specially ventilated barns, 
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In Virginia and the Carolinas,‘ Bright” 
tobacco is flue-cured by heat in Jog barns, 


the way that is best for that tobacco 





When we say that a tobacco 
is good enough for Chesterfield 
cigarettes, we mean just this— 

. » eTOBACCO that is ripened in 
the sunshine, then picked, leaf by 
leaf, when fully ripe. 

. .. TOBACCO that is cured just 
right by the farmer — flue-cured, 
air-cured or sun-cured to seal in its 


Ses 


In Turkey cn Greece, prin ts sun 
cured by hanging on racks in the open air. 


We cure each tobacco in a Chesterfield 


another reason why Chesterfields are 
milder and taste better 
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WEDNESDAY 
LILY 
PONS 


SATURDAY 


NINO 
MARTINI 


KOSTELANETZ ORCH'STRA AND CHORUS 
9. P. M. (Es. 7.)—coLUMBIA NETWORK 


, -IGGE 


Ett & Myers Tosacco Co, 


good aroma and flavor. 
. .. TOBACCO that is aged and 
mellowed in hogsheads or bales for 
two years or more until free from 
harshness or bite. 
That is the kind of tobacco we 
use for Chesterfields— mild, 
ripe tobacco, cured just right 
and aged for flavor and taste. 
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An Extempora 





eous Sermon 


That Took Sixty Years to Prepare 


There was a Conference of ministers in a certain 
town. One lion-headed preacher had sat quietly through 
it for a number of days until, toward the end, he was 
suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to speak. He 
arose thoughtfully and almost stumblingly fumbled for 
his words. Finally his thoughts took form, his words 
fell into the rhythm of a marching column, and his 
impassioned oratory beat down upon the upturned faces 
of his audience until, as he rose to his peroration and 
reached his climax, the whole sedate Conference broke 
into a spontaneous applause that shook the room. 


He had delivered the master oration of the Conference. 


When finally the applause subsided, a cocky young 
D.D. strolled up to him. 


“That was a masterly address you delivered without 
preparation,” he said. “How long did it take you to 
prepare it?” 

The older man looked gently for some time at the 
younger one before he answered. And then: 


“Sixty years, young man,” he said. “Sixty years.” 
kk kk ok 


So it is that the world takes cognizance only of the 
finished product, whether it be institution or individual, 
and forgets the long intervening years of preparation in 
which the activities must have been right and the think- 
ing sound in order that the outcome may receive the 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of the people who count. 


Bell Telephone, General Electric, General Motors, 
U. S. Steel, and a dozen others, manned by groups or 
individuals, are American Institutions now that are, for 
the most part, spoken of as impersonally as one speaks 
of the Law of Gravity. Even with so highly a personalized 


institution as Ford, the word is referred to and thought 


of half the time as a common noun and not as the 
name of an individual. And as for U. S. Steel, nobody 
even remembers that this great institution was once no 
more than the dream of a young Chicago lawyer named 
Elbert Gary. Kk kK &k &k * 

Toward the end of the year 1935 Macfadden 
Publications, without any particular fanfare of trumpets, 
announced the largest voluntary* magazine circulation 
in the world, a circulation far in excess of six million 
voluntary (single copy) sales, and a total net paid circula- 
tion pretty close to eight million. 


Macfadden further announced that practically all of 
this circulation is in a new field, virtually untouched by 
old magazines, and therefore reaching and making 
articulate a vast new market for American wares. 


_ And within a few days after this announcement an 
important executive head of a large advertising agency 
came over to look into this Macfadden organization and, 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, 
if left to their own devices, 





not in the slightest unnaturally, to try to draw his con- 
clusions as to whether this ‘‘sudden” accession. to 


leadership is sound. 


No, not in the least unnaturally, because like all institu- 
tions that have slowly and quietly grown to leadership 
the intervening years are forgotten and, for the‘moment, 
the new picture seems a bit unreal. 


Yet Macfadden is closely approaching his fortieth year 
in the magazine field. 


During those forty years every Macfadden magazine 
has paid its bills and remained solvent. Like other 
institutions that arrive at leadership, its progress has had 
to be steady, its thinking sound. 


More than two hundred thousand people now gain 
their livelihood in part or in whole from Macfadden 
Publications. Macfadden himself has laid down a Foun- 
dation fund of five million dollars, devoted to the 
welfare of generations to come. A comparatively small 
Foundation, but a very substantial one. 


Also, like other institutions, Macfadden Publications 
have maintained a substantial relationship with their 
own personnel. The average tenure of office of our 
executives is over eighteen years. A number of our 
offices scattered throughout America have had no 
change in their personnel, from salesmen to executives, 
even during the past seven years. 


This maintenance of executive organization over a 
long period of time is not always possible even amongst 
the biggest of institutions. Upsets of major importance 
do occur. In our case, the maintenance of a strong 
organization has probably merely been due to greater 
good fortune. But it has been of tremendous value in 
the credit column of stability. It is in this wise, and by 
other careful measures of progress and thinking, that all 
organizations do come up through long intervening 
years to their positions in leadership. 


es @:82 2 2 @ 


It hardly seems possible that the first Macfadden 
magazine to sense this new American ideal of a partici- 
pating world, this new relationship between mass 
producer and mass consumer, is now approaching its 
first quarter of a century; and that other Macfadden 


magazines that picked up this new theme in American 
life have long since passed their first decade. 

Today manufacturing America, in practically every 
line of production, has the largest institution of its 


kind in the world. And Mactadden Publications have 
the largest voluntary magazine circulation in the world; 


_all, like other great institutions, built within the field of 


its own endeavor; and like other great institutions, con- 
stituting a tremendous and definite factor of its own— 


The Macfadden Market. 
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1. A Crash Which Started a Congressional Probe 
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6. Air Commerce Officials Listen to the Evidence 


Photos 


by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 





Airway Safety 
OMANCE and risk, co-pilots of the 
airways during the many years in 

the development of aviation in Amer- 
ica, may soon join the “caterpillar 
club.” 

Such is the hope expressed by vari- 
ous members of Congress, officials of 
the air transportation industry and 
others who are desirous of seeing the 
nation’s commercial air service oper- 
ate with a maximum of efficiency, 
utility and safety. 

To remove as far as possible the 
dangers inherent in flight above the 
ground and to combat as much as 
possible the obstacles arranged by er- 
ratic acts of nature, the aviation in- 
dustry, aided considerably by Govern- 
ment research, has worked for many 
years toward “safety in the air.” 

What progress has been made can 
be partially visualized in figures. Since 
1927, when the Government began to 
keep records American airlines have 
flown an average of more than 12 mil- 
lion miles for each fatality, a record 
much better than that of any EFuro- 
pean country. ee 

But one spectacular crash can build 
up a mountain of fear. Such was the 
result of that unfortunate accident in 
Missouri last May, when a transcon- 
tinental liner riding through fog’ fell 
and carried to death Senator Bronson 
Cutting and three others (Photo No. 1). 


DEMAND FOR A PROBE 


The incident furnished the basis for 
another public discussion of safety 
factors in the air, It brought a de- 
mand for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of this particular crash, and for a 
broader investigation into business 
and governmental policies and activi- 
ties that might affect the safety of 
air travel. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce set about to ful- 
fill this demand. It did not need, 
however, to begin on the ground. Sev- 
eral agencies and commissions had 
previously made studies of the subject 
and these were available. = 

The latest of these had been mad 
by the Federal Aviation Commission 
(Photo No. 2), under the Chairman- 
ship of Clark Howell, which completed 
its task about a year ago. 

The Commission recommended that 
in the interest of .public safety, the 
control of minimum standards of 
equipment and the training methods 
of and ground facilities of civil avia-~ 
tion be placed under the jurisdiction 
of a Federal commission which, 4o- 
gether with improved scientific aids 
by other governmental agencies, 
could help the industry. 

While these recommendations have 
been under consideration (and re- 
main fn the study stage) the Bureau 
of Air Commerce has been carrying’ 
on the work of regulating the indus- 
try—that is, except in the matters 
where the Post Office Department has 
certain jurisdiction. 

Officials of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce this past week have appeared, 
along with representatives of the Com- 
mercial air lines and others, before the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee which 
opened its public hearings in the Cut- 
ting crash. 

Charges and countercharges of mis- 
management were hurled. Accusations 
of “politics” and maladministration in 
the Commerce Department, which 
were responsible for a portion of the 
death toll, were made and denied. 


AIRWAY AIDS 


Called upon for recommendations, 
witnesses such as C. C. Shangraw, 
official of a prominent air line, testified 
before the Committee (Photo No. 3) 
that certain airway aids should be in- 
stalled and maintained properly. 

Emphasis was placed by several! wit- 
nesses on the necessity of better light- 
ing (Photo No. 4) and increases in 
the power of beacons which had been 
cut down by economies. 

Improvements in radio communica- 
tions between ground crews and fly- 
ing ships (Photo No. 5), as well as 
more and better emergency landing 
fields, improved weather forecasting, 
more accurate “radio beam” and range 
finders, and increased airport facili- 
ties were recommended. 

With many of these recommenda- 
tions, Bureau of Air Commerce offi- 
cials (Photo No. 6) agreed. Eugen¢ 
Vidal, Bureau Chief (extreme right), 
testified that while many of th: 
ground aids te aviation were obso- 
lescent, the Bureau personnel could 
not be held at fault. 

Out of the mass of evidence thus 
far gathered by the Committee many 
unique suggestions have come forth. 

It is hoped that the investigation 
may give further impetus to some co- 
ordinated program for building up the 
air transport system into one which 
will retain its dynamic and courageous 
qualities, but which will also be a 
system where safety is a prime factor. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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| League. It would be interesting to 
know why they think it’s uncon- 
stitutional to tell the truth again.” 
In its protest the League pointed 
out that it has furnished Congress 


ceipts and 
though it is under no 

tion to do so. 
It also asserted that 


The Lobby Inquiry 


Anda Challenge 


with full information of all its re- | 
disbursements 


are certain organizations conspleu- 
ously omitted from the question- 
naire, concerned with any activities 
which could even remotely be char- 
acterized as ‘lobbying.’” 


even 
legal obliga- 


it is not, “as 








AS the Senate Lobby Investigat- 





ing Committee the right to com- 
pel answers to a questionnaire con- 
cerning contributions made to na- 
tional organizations interested in 
governmental! issues? 

The American Liberty League last 
week challenged the authority of 
the Committee to compel answers to 
such a questionnaire which has 
been mailed to its members and to 
a number of other organizations, 
among them the Crusaders, the 
Sentinels of the Republic, the New 
York Economic Council, and the 
American Taxpayers’ League. 


PROTEST OF THE LEAGUE 

It asserted that its counsel has 
advised “that the Committee has 
no power to compel answers” and 
at the same time contended that 
the action of the Committee “is 
an obvious attempt to intimidate 
citizens in the exercise of their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and petitioning the Govern- 
ment.” 

Senator Hugo L. Black, (Dem.) of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate 
Committee, when informed of the 
League challenge, commented: 
“Really! Very interesting! I can’t 
believe people would be ashamed 
of contributing to the Liberty 
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F YOU are fond of good 

home cooking and enjoy 
foods of rare, delicious fla- 
vor—if you feel that ordi- 
nary canned soup is a 
compromise at best— then 
Heinz Home-style Soups 
are simply made to order 
for you! 


Heinz Soups are immense- 
ly popular because they 
answer a national demand 
for better soups. Heinz 
chefs use famous home 
recipes. They make their 
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soups the way you perhaps 
do in your own home— 
slowly simmering choice in- 
gredients and rare season- 
ings in small open kettles 
to blend and mellow the 
flavors thoroughly. 


Each of the twenty delec- 
table Heinz Soups is the 
special creation of a master 
chef who wants you to 
taste it just as he has made 
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Home- 
Style 


HEIN 


HEINZ ANSWERED 


BETTER 


it for you. Each comes to 
you finished—ready to 
heat and serve. Dilution is 
neither necessary nor 
desirable. Nothing what- 
ever need be added. 


Prove to yourself that the 
very finest of “homemade 
soups” now come in tins 
bearing the Heinz label. 
Your grocer has a complete 
assortment. Select the kind 
that is a favorite with your 
family. Give everyone an 
old-fashioned treat. Win a 
hearty round of applause! 





JOSEPHINE GIBSON— 
on the air with 

~~” new recipes 

and menus, 

every Mon- 
day, Wednes- 
day and Fri- 
day morning. 


See your noweneee for CBS 


Station and time 
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(CONFLICTING ideas on inflation. 

» * > > 

first, and which follows, 
a balanced budget? 


*x * 


Which comes 
business recovery or 
* 


Currency expansion vs. credit expansion. 
Two schools of thought on prosperity. 
*x* x 


ON 
Untried checks on inflation. 
* oS a 
The President plans an “economy wave.” 
Oo” ox x 
JEW DEAL leaders find that the bugaboo of in- 
flation will not down. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his legislative aides stymie 
the currency printers in Congress. The so-called 
“inflation bloc” in the Senate and House admits 
that it lacks the votes to order printing presses 
turned on. 

Yet former President Herbert Hoover is out 
with a warning that the country is on the road 
to inflation. 

He wants the courts to permit Leland Stan- 
ford University, of which he is a trustee, to in- 
vest some of the University trust funds in cor- 
poration stocks and in real estate on the ground 
that inflation would impair the purchasing 
power of bonds and mortgages. 

Currency inflation, Mr. Hoover said, is not “at 
the moment more than a menace,” but he refer- 
red to existing “widespread bank credit in- 
flation.” 


INFLATION—PRO AND CON 


On the other hand, Marriner Eccles, chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System—now dubbed the Supreme 
Court of Finance—scoffs at the danger of real 
credit inflation so long as such a large propor- 
tion of the nation’s productive machine is idle. 

His idea is that if rising prices make it profit- 
able to produce, then this surplus plant capacity 
will be brought into use, checking the tendency 
to price inflation by increasing the supply of 
goods in relation to demand. 

Then the Treasury balks at the Eccles infla- 
tion theory on the ground that fear of Govern- 
ment credit could produce a runaway situation. 
Officials point: out that every effort now is being 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
A QUESTION OF PRICE 
Government officials take the witness stand as 
the Senate Agriculture Committee investigate the 
drop in the price of cotton of last Spring. Oscar 
Johnson (left), manager of the cotton pool of the 
Department of Agriculture, talks with Senator 
James P. Pope. 











indulged outside the Government to stimulate 
this fear. 

Still Government bonds rise and the Govern- 
ment is able to get new money at extremely low 
prices. This fiscal ‘year’s larger debt is costing 
less in interest than the smaller debt of a year 
ago. 

Why all of the persistant shouting about in- 
flation? 


Spotlight on Inflation 


Little Known Powers Could 
Check Credit Expansion 


[FLATION, experience of recent years shows, 
is a much confused and a much abused term. 
The country’s most disastrous recent credit in- 
flation, Government economists now assert, oc- 
curred during the 1920’s. 

That was a bank credit inflation, running the 
whole course from real estate to foreign loans 
to the stock market. At the time this credit ex- 
pansion was called “prosperity,” but its violent 
collapse in 1929 led to the designation “in- 
flation.” 

The late Julius Rosenwald, then a trustee of 
the University of Chicago, urged upon the trus- 
tees of that institution that they invest a size- 
able portion of the trust funds in common stocks 
as a means of realizing on the enhancement in 
value. 

The trustees refused to follow his advice. 
Had they taken it, the deflation that fol- 
lowed the collapse of inflation would have 
Seen a fall in income, from investments far 
greater than the 25 per cent loss that Mr. 
Hoover fears from reduced bond interest. 

Today a base is built for possible credit infla- 
tion several times greater than that of 1929. 

Building of that base was started when Mr. 
Hoover was President through purchase by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of about $2,000,000,000 worth 
of Government bonds. The building has been 
going on ever since at an accentuated pace due 
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|New Deal Looks For Credit Inflation So It May Test New Controls—Price 


Stability Is President's Goal— Business Holds Its Own 
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BUSINESS conditions in January were considerably improved 
In only three States—New York, 


New Hampshire and Mississippi—was business activity “not as 


over the same month of 1935. 


good” as a year ago. 


Official figures of the Federal Reserve System show that more 
check money changed hands in all but two of the States—New 
While check transactions were higher 
in New York State, the slight rise in commodity prices, as reported 


Hampshire and Mississippi. 


lar and to its spending policy, r 

The objective, both under the Hoover Admin- 
istration and the Roosevelt Administration, has 
been to keep bank money cheap in hope that in- 
dustry and individuals will start to borrow again 
in a big way, thereby speeding the cycle back to 
credit expansion and prosperity. 

Once that borrowing starts and then pyramids 
it might be known as “inflation” or it might be 
dubbed “prosperity.” 


THE ‘HARD TO CONTROL’ TYPE 


The fear of the New Dealers is that it won’t 
start and that its delay will lead to increasing 
demands from important political groups for ex- 
pansion of the currency—printing press infla- 
tion—which is a type harder to control. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Eccles and Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, would 
welcome evidence of a first class inflation or ex- 
pansion of bank credit. 

The reason is that this type of inflation would 
spell increasing activity in private business and 
would enable the Government both to cut down 
on its own budget credit inflation and to try 
out some of the new credit controls that have 
been created by Congress since 1929. 

President Roosevelt not long ago reiterated his 
feeling that the general level of prices still is 
not high enough in view of the degree of busi- 
ness activity, to sustain the debt load that re- 
mains, 

But in earlier talks with newspaper men he has 
revealed his belief that violent price fluctuations 
either up or down are a source of serious trou- 
His idea, expressed in these rather long 
discourses with the press, is that prices should 
be adjusted back nearer to the level at which 
most of the country’s debt was contracted and 
then should be stabilized around that level. 

All of the President’s statements on this sub- 
ject, so far as made to newspaper men, have re- 
flected a determination to use Government 
power to keep prices from running away either 
on the side of advance or of decline. 

In other words, Mr. Roosevelt’s idea is to try 
to stimulate credit expansion, but to try to pre- 
vent it from getting out of hand once started. 

Until now, however, just about all effort has 
been devoted to getting it started. That effort 
began under the previous administration and 
has been going on ever since without notable 
success. 

Until now, too, nearly all public attention has 
centered on government activities, including 
an unbalanced budget, that are leading to in- 
flation. 

But before the country gets too excited over 
this threatened inflation, officials suggest that 
they look at the other side of the picture. 


MANY CONTROLS AVAILABLE 


On that side are the controls designed to 
check inflation, available for use if Government 
agencies should decide to use them. 

Those controls include the following: 

1.—A Presidential veto to block printing press, 
or currency inflation. 

2.—Power in the Federal Reserve Board to 
double bank reserve requirements as a means of 
drying up part of the source of credit inflation. 

3.—Power in the Reserve Board to sell its huge 
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by the Labor Department, indicated that fewer goods were moved in 
that State. In order to eliminate stock market transactions, figures 
for New York City are not included. 

Wholesale prices for January, 1936, were only 2.36 per cent above 
those of a year before. This rise is less than half that for any other 
twelve months period since The United States News began pub- 
lishing these monthly business maps in October, 1934. 
rise from January, 1934, to January, 1935, was 9.6 per cent. 


The price 








means of drying up excess reserves of banks, | 

4.—Power in the Reserve Board to increase | 
the cost of money by raising rediscount rates of 
Reserve Banks. | 

5.—Power in the Reserve Board to increase | 
margin requirements on stocks as a means of 
checking stock market inflation. First use is 
being made of this power. 

6.—Power in the President to check Federal 
spending and force a budget balance. 

Since the inflation of the 1920’s Government 
agencies have become more conscious of control 
problems and now are armed with means of 
control that did not exist in the past. 

Those who are fearful of wild credit inflation 
any time soon could keep those things in mind. 
The principal official fear is that no credit ex- 
pansion will occur that needs to be controlled. 
If it does not appear currency inflationists might 
increase in power. 


The ‘Economy Wave’ 


Prospects of Tapering Off 
Spending By Government 


WHat may come to be known as the New 
Deal’s first “economy wave” is taking shape. 
How important it will be or, how prolonged re- 
mains a White House secret. Almost daily con- 





ferences, attended by leading spenders and lend- 
ers, are helping the President to make up his 
mind. Those attending the conferences de- 
scribe them as “significant.” 

Mr. Roosevelt already has revealed that huge 
unused authorizations for loans are to be can- 
celled. This move is designed to assure banks 
and others from whom the Government borrows 
that Federal credit will not be stretched much 
farther to finance lending operations. 

Then the President is engaged in taking 
money from some spenders and giving it to oth- 
ers. His purpoSe is to avoid the necessity for new 
relief appropriations to carry the unemployed 
until July 1. 

Work relief will run out of its present funds 
about April 15. It needs $300,000,000 more to carry 
over until July 1. A large slice of that money 
is to come from funds allotted to road building 
but unspent. More is coming from Dr. Rexford 
Tugwell’s resettlement administration and some 
more from Harold Ickes’ public works adminis- 
tration. 

As a third move the President is giving con- 
sideration to plans in Congress to spend more 
money than he has budgeted for the next fiscal 
year. 


POSSIBLE SPENDING CHECKS 


On that score, Mr. Roosevelt is reliably re- 
ported to have made up his mind on the fol- 
lowing: 

1.—Administration support will be withheld 
from new plans for spending money or lending 
money to turn farm tenants into farm owners or 
to clear slums and finance low cost housing ex- 
cept on a modified scale. 





2.—An attempt will be made to consolidate the 


largely to the New Deal devaluation of the dol- 4 holdings of Government bonds as a further + many sprawling emergency activities to the Gov- 


ernment designed to spend money on miscel- 
laneous experiments. 

Relief of unemployment continues the central 
problem of Government finance and the one 
overshadowing all others. 

Checks applied to other activities and trans- 
fer of funds away from other agencies are de- 
signed to provide more money for relief. 

At present the work relief program, coupled 
with CCC camps, is costing about $200,000,000 
each month. Other relief and recovery activities 
add about $50,000,000. 

In projecting plans ahead for the coming year, 
the conclusion is reported that no sizeable re- 
duction can be expected in relief needs for the 
period, although a sharp curtailment is expected 
to occur in the Summer months. 

The “economy wave” is reported as chiefly 
significant for the warning it gives that the 
President finally is ready to try to apply some 
check to new plans for spending. 

As an example: 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, had 
proposed an $850,000,000 revoiving fund to be 
used in financing slum clearance projects. 

When he came out of a White House confer- 
ence on February 13 he was talking about a 
$300,000,000 fund for this purpose. 

Also: . 

Instead of centering responsibility for low 
cost housing development on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, decision had been made to place the 
initiative and the greater part of the adminis- 
tration in local agencies. 

Instead of depending altogether on Federal 
subsidy, decision had been made to try to en- 
courage private capital to enter the field of 
small home building by a Government guarantee 
of mortgages up to 90 per cent of the value of 
homes costing under $5,000. 

Instead of talk about a vast program of 
slum clearance and house building to get under 
way immediately through Federal direction, talk 
was of a long range program in which the Fed- 
eral Government would only fill in the outlines. 

In other words, while spending still plays its 
part in New Deal planning, the emphasis now is 
on tapering off that spending everywhere but in 
relief. 


Spending and Lending 


Balanced Budget Seen As 
End Result of Policy 


ARE there signs that the New Deal is prepar- 
ing to pull completely out of any important 

spending and lending activities? 

The answer is: none so far as can be learned. 

Why is it that spending and lending is befng 
continued even if the President is striving to 
find ways to check it? 

The answer: because Mr. Roosevelt still takes 
the spending side of that question: 

Which comes first, business recovery or a bal- 
anced budget? 

The New Deal feels that if RFC stopped lend- 
ing to railroads, or if AAA stopped its flow of 








checks to farmers, or if WPA stopped its flow of 
checks to the unemployed, or if PWA ended its 
building activities, or if RFC stopped bulwark- 
ing banks with Government credit, then defla- 
tion would set in again and business activity 
would contract. 

Opponents of the New Deal argue, however, 
that until the Federal Government is willing to 
cut down on bounties to farmers and unem- 
ployed and industry and balance its budget, 
business will be fearful of the future and will 
not recover sufficiently to take up the unem- 
ployed. 

Which side is right? 


DELAY OF THE TEST 


No conclusive answer is possible without a test 
and no test is possible in the next few months 
because of the President’s intention to carry on 
the spending programs, even if on a contracting 
basis. 

But this much is accepted as certain: 

So long as the Government continues to spend 
more than its income the danger of inflation of 
the currency will persist and give substance to 
Mr. Hoover’s warning that a runaway price situ- 
ation is possible. 

New Dealers admit that much, but persist in 
their belief that the stimulus spending gives to 
business will so increase business activity that 
increased tax revenue will enable rapid progress 
toward a balanced budget. They also point to 
inflation controls. 

A showdown on the whole issue awaits the 
November election after which the President, 
whoever he is, is expected to drive for increased 
taxes and lowered spending. 

Plans for drastic tax increases already are be- 
ing shaped in the Treasury. 


Business Is Assured 


Full Normal Recovery Awaits 
Stable World Conditions 


HE uncertainties of Congress, the outbursts of 

political fire that serve as reminders of the 
coming campaign and the bad weather, when all 
combined, are having little effect on the state of 
business. 


Buying is active. Building is continuing to 


—Underwood & Underwood, 
“AMEND SECURITIES ACT” 
Pleading for more control over securities not 
listed on exchanges, James M. Landis, Chairman 
of the SEC, in testifying before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, says we want a 
nation of investors, not speculators. 











show signs of revival. Farmers are assured of 
continued Federal help and are getting over the 
hesitancy that followed the AAA decision. Re- 
cent blizzards represent a definite break in the 
long drought over some important farm areas. 


Industry, in spite of criticism of Government 
policies, is making more money for this time of 
year than at any time since 1931. 

The President is trying to continue his breath- 
ing spell by soft pedalling plans for new Govern- 
ment activities. While fur is going to fly in the 
coming campaign, business now is adjusted to 
uncertainties and to politics. 

Supreme Court justices give assurance to busi- 
ness men that they will be protected against en- 
croachments of Federal power into fields of regu- 
lation. 

All in all, from their vantage point, Govern- 
ment economists reiterate their belief that 1936 
is to be a good business year—one considerably 
better than 1935. How much of the improvement 
is due to Government spending and how much 
to normal forces of recovery remains an unan- 
swered question. But Government activities are 
likely to be grooved along about the same lines 
for the next few months. 

Principal trouble spots are found abroad. 

There Italy is approaching some sort of a fi- 
nancial crisis and probable inflation. Germany 
is juggling her finances to build up armaments 
and faces problems about as acute as those of 
Italy. France is moving steadily toward cur- 
rency devaluation and a period of financial un- 
certainty. England is preparing to mortgage her- 
self to finance increased armaments. 

Full normal recovery continues to wait on 
more stable world financial and trade conditions, 
There are few signs to suggest that this stability 
is in sight. 

Owen Scott. 
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Finance: Speeding Up the 


Purchase of Silver . . . 





Treasury Trades Gold for Silver in Huge 
Transaction With China—Rapid Progress 
Toward Goal 


(THREE months ago Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the 

Treasury, offered to buy 50,000,000 

ounces of silver from China. 

China asked for 90 days to con- 
sider the offer. Mr. Morgenthau 
agreed to hold it open that long. 
Price set was 65 cents an ounce, the 
price then prevailing. No announce- 

. ment was made public. 


Fortnight later the Treasury 


ceased buying silver on the world | 


market. Other silver buyers failed 
to appear. The price dropped 20 
cents an ounce to 45 cents. 

China then decided to collect her 
profit of 20 cents an ounce—a total 
of $10,000,000 for the 50,000,000 
ounces. The silver was shipped to 
the United States and $32,500,000 
was placed in New York banks for 
the credit of China. 

Last week China decided to draw 
on that credit and the details of 
the transaction became known. 
China asked for $10,000,000 of her 
credit in gold and received it. 
Treasury officials say the other $22,- 
500,000 was waiting for China when- 
ever she wanted it. - 


ADMIRATION FOR CHINESE 


| bought at the rate of 


On June 19, 1934, when the Silver 
Purchase Act became iaw, the 
Treasury owned 696,000,000 ounces 
of silver. On Dec. 11, 1935, Mr. 
Morgenthau testified before a Con- 
gressional Committee that’ the 
Treasury then held _ 1,452,000,000 
ounces. Now with Treasury hold- 
ings reported as worth 21 per cent 
of the $10,154,000,000 it holds in 
gold, they must amount to about 
1,670,000,000 ounces. 


LARGE PURCHASES 
In other words, whereas the 
Treasury had been buying silver at 


month for eighteen months, it has 
109,000,000 
ounces a month during the last 
two months. ° 
This represents a long step for- 


Silver Purchase Act to bring silver 
monetary stocks up to one-third 
the value of gold stocks. The al- 
ternative objective of raising the 
price of silver to $1.29 an ounce has 
dropped from prominence with sil- 
ver selling at 45 cents an ounce. 


| This is about the same price as 
| when the silver purchase program 


At the same time Secretary Mor- | 


genthau said he had the “greatest | 


admiration for the way the Chin- 


| 


ese government has operated their | 


stabilization fund and currency” 
since that nation called in all the 
silver in circulation within its 
boundary limits. 

This purchase from China is not 
the only large silver purchase the 
Treasury has made in_ recent 
months. Treasury silver stocks are 
now valued at 21 per cent of gold 
stocks compared with 18 per cent 
early in December. This indicates 
that purchases during the last two 
months have been carried on at a 
greatly accelerated rate. 


| Spring. 


was adopted and much below the 
81 cents an ounce reached last 
Domestic producers re- 
ceive 7742 cents an ounce. 

One of the Treasury’s greatest ob- 
stacles in reaching its objective has 
been the steady influx of gold from 
foreign shores. For months gold 
came in faster than silver was 
bought. 
been reversed. 

During the first 18 months fol- 
lowing the enactment of the silver 


+ LABOR: CHALLENGE OF THE MACHINE + 


MID the clash of policies on labor 
relations, sometimes obscured is 


| the basic issue of economic security, 





which means for labor steady em- 
ployment at adequate wages. 
This issue comes to the fore with 


| the publication of five recent studies 


by Governmental and other agen- 
cies. 

These studies show, in the large, 
how the machine, in bringing bene- 
fits, has not brought them rapidly 
enough to all the population. The 
result: a crisis of insecurity. Labor’s 
official proposals for meeting the 
crisis, in the light of these studies, 
take the form of speeding up the 
benefits which the machine is de- 
signed to bring. 

First of the studies was made by 
the Department of Labor—a re- 
stricted investigation, but typical of 
larger ones in prospect. It traces 


| the effect of technological changes 


|} on employment. 
the rate of 42,000,000 ounces per | 


This inquiry is confined to 250 
such changes mainly affecting wo- 
men in industry. Most involved. the 
use of improved machines and the 


| substitution of machine work for 


ite | hand work in a wide variety of in- 
ward toward the objective of the | y 


dustries. Others consisted of sub- 


| stituting women for men or more 





efficient procedure for less efficient. 
Period covered was the decade 1921- 
1931. 
THE MACHINE AS ENEMY 
Summing up all classes of changes, 
the study shows a displacement of 
43 per cent of former employes. 
Largest percentage was shown as 


| a result of introduction of machines 


for hand work, which brought a 70 


| per cent decrease in employment. 
Improved machinery accounted for 


a 50 per cent decrease. 


More efficient work set-up 


| brought an employment decrease of 


This trend has recently | 


purchase law, gold poured in at the | 


rate of $123,000,.000 a month. On 
the other hand the Treasury has 
lost about $30,000,000 worth of gold 
in the first two weeks of February. 
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The New Book About the Supreme Court 





are making today’s headlines. 


cannot be ignored 





by David Lawrence 
NINE HONEST MEN 


An informed, dispassionate analysis for the lay reader of the sig- 
nificance of recent Supreme Court problems and decisions which 
Tracing the underlying principles 
of our Constitutional government, David Lawrence reveals how 
recent decisions reflect the just opinions of men, incapable of being 
influenced by politics and honestly following legal precedent which 











Have you read STUMBLING INTO SOCIALISM and the Future of 
Our Political Parties by David Lawrence. 
reading.”— Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Should be required 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., New York 





























39.3 per cent. 

This is the familiar picture of 
technological unemployment. It is 
matched by another picture in 
seeming contrast. 

Thus figures collected by the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products indus- 
try reports that, in the 60 years be- 
tween 1870 and 1930, jobs have in- 
creased by 291 per cent while the 
population has gone up by only 218 
per cent. 


THE MACHINE AS FRIEND 


The inference drawn is that ma- 


| chines have made more jobs, not 





Moreover, 
industries 


fewer, in the long run. 
says this study, those 


| which have most completely mech- 
| anized themselves have drawn most 
; heavily on the labor supply and are 


today most nearly normal in their 
output and employment. Wages 
paid, it asserts, have more than 
doubled since 1900. 

This apparent contradiction is 
partially explained by a study of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, which divides jobs into two 
parts — those in production and 
those in service’ occupations. Service 
industries include _ transportation, 
education, telephone, trade and 


| Similar occupations. 


From this study the fact emerges 
that people engaged in production 
have increased very little numeri- 
cally since the begining of the cen- 
tury up to 1930, although output 
has gone up rapidly. 

What actually happened was that 




















Tardy Spread of Labor-saving Benefits 
As Cause of Industrial Crisis 





service industries absorbed so many 
workers that almost as many were 
engaged in them in 1930 as in the 
work of production. 

In the earlier year, more than 
three out of four jobs were “pro- 
ductive.” 

Figures in the above study omit 
one important factor to which at- 
tenion is called by another report 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 

This report, indicating the preva- 
lence of the 5-day week in industry, 
calls attention to the steady decrease 
in working hours which has gone on 
during the years in which more 
goods were produced by a relatively 
smaller part of the working force. 
SHORTER WORK WEEK 

At the turn of the century, a 60- 
hour week was not unusual. The 
American Federation of Labor had 
set 48 hours as a goal to be attained. 

Today, among the industries sur- 
veyed by the NICB, 61 per cent of 
the employees are on a 5-day week 
basis. The proportion is largest for 
companies employing between 5,000 
and 10,000 persons. 

Southern and Western areas lag 
behind the Eastern and Northern 
in thus cutting the number of work 
days. The industries which lead are 
chiefly those depending most on 
semi-automatic machinery — elec- 
trical manufacturing, textiles, auto- 
mobiles and chemicals. ‘ 

After all this is said, the fact 
remains that the jobless number 
nearly one-third of the total num- 
ber of wage earners, as estimated by 
the American Federation of Labor— 
12,208,000 unemployed against 39,- 
684,000 employed. 

WHAT HOPE FOR FUTURE? 

The A. F. of L.’s study of job- 
holders and jobless is accompanied 
by the statement that unemploy- 
ment will always be with us unless 
we insist on finding jobs for these 
millions in industry, where they can 
create the wealth for their support. 

The Federation’s own proposal is 





that the nation, with purposeful in- 
tent, speed up the adjustment which 
the preceding studies show to have 
been going on. Part of the proposals 
is that the shortening of hours, 
which has been proceeding but pro- 
ceeding too slowly, should be has- 
tened and a standard 30-hour week 
be established. 

A second part of its program is 
that those no longer needed for pro- 
duction be placed in other forms of 
employment by Government action, 
seeing that this drift, long in process, 
is going too slowly to absorb those 
no longer needed in production. In 
practice, this means work relief and 
public works. 

A third aspect is provision of old- 
age pensions and unemployment 
compensation. These, say labor 
economists, are a just burden on in- 
dustry, since industry has created 
the need for such aid. 

Finally, it is proposed that the 





process of wealth concentration be 
reversed. A. F. of L. spokesmen call 
this increasing mass purchasing 
power. The two weapons currently 
employed are pressure to increase 
wages and legal machinery to make 
collective bargaining more effective. 
JouHN W. TayYLor. 




















Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
suitable for framing. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, Massacnuserrs 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU. 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 
Independence. 


























New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 

the following new security issues: 


BROAD STREET INVESTING CO. 
INC., New York City—431,617 shares 
of no par value common stock to be 
offered at liquidating value plus a 
6'2% premium of the offering price. 
On this basis the offering price as of 
Jan. 27 would have been $29.64 a 
share. Tri-Continental Corp. has 
agreed to manage the sale of the se- 
curities. 

HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Hol- 
Jand, Mich.—32,000 shares of no par 
value $5 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and 80,000 shares of no 
par value common stock. Preferred 
Stock to be offered holders of 7% pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share basis. 
Principal underwriters are F, §8, 
Moseley & Co., H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
and Harris, Hall & Co., all of Chicago 


and Metropolitan St. Louis Co., of St. | 


Louis, Mo. 

ROME CABLE CORPORATFON, Rome, 
N. Y.—200,000 shares of $5 par value 
common stock to be offered at $10 a 
share. Principal underwriter is Mo- 
hawk Valley Investment Co., of Utica, 
= Bs 





ruption since the initial dividend. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE ,. . 
Depuct: 
Operating Expenses . 
,. ar ae 
Depreciation. . . . 


Total 
Net OPERATING REVENUE 
Oruer IncoME (Net) . 
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Depuct: 
Bond Interest a 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense. , en 
Other Interest . . . 2 « « 


Total . 


Net Deductions . 


Net Income Berore DivipENDsS . 
DIvIDENDs OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock. . . . . 


Total 


DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK . 
APPLICABLE TO ComMON STOCK, . 
DivipENDs ON ComMON STOCK. ,. 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . . . « 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 106 of 60 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1936, to stockholders of record January 20, 1936. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 114 of $1.50 per share, 
payable January 15, 1936, to stockholders of record December 31, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1935 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


Common Stock—Minority Interest . 


APPLICABLE TO Paciric’ LIGHTING CORPORATION . 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock . 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$49,459, 232.17 


$21,030,377.13 
6,550,677.36 
6,912,731.03 

34,493,785.52 

$14,965,446.65 

216,331.59 


+ $4,987,523.77 


469,970.84 
26,937.75 

»  $5,484,432.36 

2,053.09 

rarer ; _ 5,482,379.27 


. « $ 9,699,398.97 


. $1,514,022.79 
220.00 


om 1,514,242. 79 
$ 8,185,156.18 
1,179,990.00 

$ 7,005,166.18 

3,860, 714.40 

$ 3,144,451.78 
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1934. 


During 1935 the Company paid Policyholders and 
their Beneficiaries $138,591,009. 
The Company’s Fund for Depreciation of Securities 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of NewYork 


First Policy Issued February 1, 1843—Ninety-three Years Ago 


On December 31, 1935, this “First American Life 
Insurance Company” to issue a Policy, had Assets 
of $1,239,039,565, an increase of $78,529,913 over 


and General Contingencies on December 31, 1935, was 
$55,769,831, and it has set aside $24,421,034 for Divi- 


dends in 1936. 


Insurance issued, including $13,495,272 Dividend 
Additions, amounted to $266,097,986, an increase of 
$13,132,815, making the total Outstanding Insurance 


$3,708,081,401. 





Cash 


BALANCE SHEET, 
ASSETS 
$74,901,892.84 


DECEMBER 31, 1935 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


.$1,072,064,612.00 


Policy Reserves 
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Industry’s life 
depends upon strong 
credit connections. 
For the establishment 
of such connections, 
The Commercial 
National Bank offers 
intelligent banking 
service. 


The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK 
and 
TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


FIFTY-SIX WALL STREET 


175,315,977.01 
38,841,937.07 


United States Government bonds. . . 

State, County and Municipal bonds . 

Canadian Government, Provincial 
and Municipal bonds 

Other Foreign Government bonds . 

Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- 
trial bonds e 

Preferred and Guaranteed stocks. . 

Mortgage Loans (at cost)... + 

Real Estate (at cost or less) 

Policy Loans 

Premiums in course of collection . 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 


Supplementary Contract Reserves .... « 
Other Policy Liabilities 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . 


Reserve against Interest on Mortgage Loans 
overdue more than six months 


Reserve for Taxes. . ... 
Dividends payable in 1936 ......46s 
Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends .. 
Special Contingency Reserve* . ..... 
Fund for Depreciation of Securities and 
Cash advanced to pay claims 01 75,884.22 General Contingencies ......566-: 
Total Admitted Assets . . . $1,239,039,564.71 Total... ees 


*The Special Conti Reserve esents the difference between the values carried in assets for non-amortizable 
pa P agen 9 Proyes m as DH) the actual December 31, 1933 market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


She Mutual Sife 


Snourance Company of NewYork 
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$3,979,577.97 
19,295,853.93 
3,761,218.56 
4,788,976.68 
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14,049,542.40 
569,233.47 


1,424,754.37 
2,942,406.06 
24,421,033.85 
149,147.19 
442,152.64 


408,710,004.94 
23,176,150.00 
238,143,421.62 
$4,236,357.23 
177,785,418.50 
16,404,184.08 
1.36 16,829,561.33 


19.22 
4.38 
14.35 
1.32 


55,769,831.46 


$1,239,039,564.71 




















MEMBER: FEDERAL. RESERVE SYSTEM 
WEW YORK CI BEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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rn ¢ : “\ wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
WG United SHS News; defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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“tn ata as structure of a govern- 
megt gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Speman WASHINGTON 
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IN THE NAME OF “GENERAL WELFARE” 


An Enumeration of Possible Consequences if the Minority Opinion in the AAA Case Had 
Been Accepted by the Majority of the Supreme Court— National Prohibition 


fought for the Eighteenth Amendment that they 

did not ask the Supreme Court of the United States 

to impose national prohibition in the name of the 
“general welfare.” 

Be it said also to the credit of these same groups that 
they did not seek to abolish the power of the lower courts 
to declare acts of Congress invalid when the decisions 
went against them nor did they at any time question the 
power of the Supreme Court to interpret the Constitution. 

When those conscientious reformers wanted their view 
to prevail, they strove openly and frankly for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. And they 
won, 

America for more than a decade thereafter experi- 
mented with centralized government. The Eighteenth 
Amendment, while not depriving the states of jurisdic- 
tion, plainly imposed on the Federal Government the 
major responsibility of dealing with a “national problem.” 

And with what result? 

The police power of the states became weak and indif- 
ferent. The federal mechanism was supreme, There was 
no quarrel about constitutional right; no argument about 
the courts’ power as the Eighteenth Amendment was 
explicit and all-inclusive. It expressly forbade the “manu- 
facture” as well as the transportation of intoxicating bev- 
erages. There was no controversy about intrastate or 
interstate commerce, Congress was given full and com- 
prehensive authority over the liquor traiic. 


v 


Be it said, however, to.the dis- 


COURT STOOD credit of those who disliked the 
OUT AGAINST Eighteenth Amendment that they 
NULLIFICAT | ON mistakenly tried by tortuous use 


of language to secure a definition 

of the word “intoxicating” so as to permit by acts of Con- 
gress what the Eighteenth Amendment plainly prohibited. 
But it was the Supreme Court of the United States 
which refused to allow Congress to define the word “in- 
toxicating” to mean anything the legislative body wished 


° E IT said to the credit of the men and women who 


eenth Amendment. ae 

Along with the Eighteenth Amendment came a federal 
bureaucracy that brought corruption and bribery in the 
federal service, encouraged a rebellious sentiment and 
made “bootlegging” almost an open business patronized 
by otherwise law-abiding citizens from coast to coast. 
This gave opportunity to the gangster and the vice of the 
underworld which has still left its imprint on our social 
system. All this developed because America abandoned 
local home rule and self-government for the imaginary 
benefits of centralized government. 


v 


But was not prohibition a “na- 


PARALLELS IN tional problem?” No argument 
ARGUMENTS ON for handling agriculture as a 
FARM PROBLEM “national problem” is today more 


persuasive that that which was 
made in behalf of national prohibition. The states, it was 
contended, were powerless to deal with the liquor traffic. 
It was ridiculous, the “drys” said, to think of a nation like 
ours existing half wet and half dry, with several states 
prohibiting intoxicants and yet subject to importations 


from outside their borders all because the federal power 


was inadequate. 


Even the Supreme Court by its famous decisions against oe 
state laws that interfered with the shipment of packaged . . 


goods from state to state contributed to the debate which 


led finally to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment . . 


as the only means of solving a “national problem.” 


Now the nation presumably has repented that experi- . 


ment. In less than nine months the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment was repealed. And what took its place? Was the . 


country returned to the legal situation that existed before 
prohibition? Hardly. For today by the Twenty-first 
Amendment we have the proper blend of federal and state 
authority. The federal government watches the inter- 
State transportation and aids and supplements state ef- 
forts, but the job of observing the ill-effects of intemper- 
ance, the task of regulating the local sale to the consumer, 
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is back where it belongs—in the police power of the state 
and in the conscience of the local community. 

Let us consider then what might have been the effect 
of a decision by the Supreme Court last month upholding 
the use of the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution 
to permit Congress to regulate agriculture. 

The experience with the Eighteenth Amendment could 
then have been repeated. Congress would have been 
free to enact a law forbidding the consumption of bever- 
ages of a certain alcoholic content in the name of the 
“general welfare.” 

Congress also could have levied a processing tax on 
every manufactured article that is sold and could have 
ordered the proceeds paid over to the labor unions for dis- 
tribution to their members in the form of higher wages. 
For what difference is there in substance between giving 
the laboring man 1929 “parity” in the wage scale and 
giving the farmer a 1914 “parity” as payment for his farm 
products? 


v 


It should be noted that last year 


GRAVE DANGER one member of Congress had 
IN MISUSE OF sponsored a bill to compensate 
TAXING POWER workers for loss of pay through 


the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. The bill provided for the collection of rev- 
enues by the imposition of a levy analogous to the proc- 
essing tax. 

Is there anything which could not be done in the name 
of “general welfare” if the Congress were virtually em- 
powered to manipulate the taxing power and to use the 
proceeds to correct whatever could be classified by the in- 
genuity of the legislative mind to be an “economic malad- 
justment?” 

With workers clamoring for more revenue out of proc- 
essing taxes imposed on manufactured products, and 
farmers crying for more subsidies to come out of process- 
ing taxes levied on food, who would deny that the preser- 
vation of the Union could become an issue once more? 
The provocation to intersectional strife could thus be bred 
with the possibility of a break-up of the United States into 
four or five regional republics and with the respective in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas setting up tariffs between 
them to raise the necessary revenues for sustenance. 


v 


In the name of “general wel- 


SUBTERFUGES fare!” Ours was supposed to be 
TO WARP THE a federal government of enu- 
CONSTITUTION merated powers. All rights not 


specifically granted to the fed- 
eral government were to be reserved to the states or to the 
people. There is no lawful way by which rights to con- 
trol industry or agriculture or the professions can be ac- 
quired by Congress without amending the Constitution. 
To ask the Supreme Court to amend the Constitution by 
judicial interpretation which stretches the “general wel- 
fare” clause is to ask it to strike down every concept of 
“enumerated powers” that the constitutional law of 
America has hitherto upheld. 

Senator Norris and the New Dealers who agree with 
him would now punish the majority of the Supreme Court 
for having courageously stood its ground. They would 
turn over to a minority of the Court the right to say what 
acts of Congress shall hereafter be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

v 


Such proposals are open to 


CAN CONGRESS many objections not the least of 
LEAGALLY CURB which is that any change of fun- 
THE JUDICIARY? damental importance to the sys- 


tem of government which has 
been in vogue for nearly 150 years should not be insti- 
tuted by an act of Congress. 

There seems indeed no question but that the legislation 
would run up against the judicial power of the Supreme 
Court itself. Thus Charles Evans Hughes during the in- 
terval when he was no longer an Associate Justice but a 
private citizen raised in lectures eight years ago the ques- 
tion whether proposals to interfere with the majority 
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method of voting opinions on the Supreme Court would 
require a constitutional amendment. He wrote: 

“It is doubtful to say the least if Congress would have 
the constitutional authority to fetter the exercise of the 
judicial power by giving the control of it to the minority 
of the Court. 

“In a small group, the action of any one may be of de- 
cisive effect, no matter what rule may be adopted, and the 
method that best accords with our traditions and is most 
likely to have public favor in the long run is that of decis- 
ion by the majority.” (See Page 3 of this issue). 


By demanding either a unani- 


SEEK TO HAVE mous vote or at least a 7 to 2 
COURT RULED vote before an act could be in- 
BY A MINORITY validated, the sponsors of the 


present movement in Congress 
frankly contend that three justices could have frustrated 
the judgment of the other six recently in the AAA case. 
No more un-American principle of government by minor- 
ity could be devised. 

There is no intolerance so dangerous as that which in- 
sists that government exists for the purpose of making 
all of us conform to a standard of conduct which is set up 
by other groups among us who temporarily enjoy legis- 
lative power. The Constitution was written to protect the 
people against such excesses and the Supreme Court was 
established to act as the interpreter of the rules and char- 
ter by which the republic functions. 

One may turn for corroboration of this view to so ar- 
dent a New Dealer as Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, who in February, 1933, argued in the Senate against 
centralized government. He insisted that the question 
which had troubled the American people since the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment was adopted “was not at all concerned 
with liquor” but was a “question of Government, how to 
restore the constitutional balance of power and authority 
in our federal system which had been upset by national 
prohibition.” He added: 

“No one single national standard can prevail. That 
is the principal lesson of our experience with the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Federal guaranties are futile. At the 
bedrock of this entire question lies this immovable truth: 
That there is nothing the Constitution can say, nothing 
the Federal Government can do, which will successfully 
impose a rule of conduct upon a community except by 
the will of the people of that community.” 

And yet in the last two years we have had bootlegging 
of cotton and farm products, surreptitious planting of 
more than the allotted acreage, and we have had to de- 
velop a system of federal inspection and enforcement 
which at the time of the AAA decision was only beginning 
to grow into political plum trees of unprecedented size 


and fecundity. 
v 


Regulation of the individual 


FARM CONTROL conduct of every farmer by edict 
COMPARED TO of Secretary Wallace in Wash- 
PROHIBITION ington, how much wheat could be 


planted, how many pigs had to 
be killed, how much cotton had to be plowed under, was 
no less an interference with the right of the individual 
than were the efforts to regulate the citizen’s physical and 
moral well being by means of an Eighteenth Amendment 
and a Volstead law. 

The justices who refuse to heed the clamor for “evolu- 
tionary” change by broad construction of the Constitu- 
tion, who exercise judicial restraint by declining to permit 
the phrase “general welfare” to break down the system 
of enumerated powers of the Federal Government will 
earn the everlasting gratitude of their countrymen. 

For they will save the republic from destruction by or- 
ganized minorities whose power over the legislative body 
becomes complete the moment the Supreme Court of the 
United States accepts as its own rule of guidance the in- 
terpretation placed by political assemblies on the meaning 
of the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution. There 
would then be no further value to a written Constitution 
and our federal government of supposedly limited powers 
would be limited only by the resourcefulness of the legis- 
lators in finding new ways to betray the public purse. 
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